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™ first World War seemed to explode quite de- 
cisively the eschatology of inevitable progress, and 
led to deep-seated uncertainty as to the rightness of the 
anthropocentric view of religion which had so gaily 
sponsored it. In this situation, two significant theologi- 
cal movements appeared, each stressing from comple- 
mentary angles of approach the reality of the revealing 
action whereby God speaks to sinful man in judgment 
and mercy. The first was the dialectical “crisis-theology” 
of Karl Barth, which summoned the Church in the 
name of God to humble herself and listen to his catas- 
trophic Word. The second was the “biblical theology” 
movement, which first became articulate in English 
through the work of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, calling the 
biblical scholar in the name of historical objectivity to 
recognize that the Bible cannot warrantably be treated 
as a book of mystical devotion, nor as a hard core of 
non-supernatural history overlaid with unauthentic the- 
ology, but that it must be read as a churchly confession 
of faith in a God who has spoken and speaks still. These 
two movements, linked together in all manner of com- 
binations, are the parent stems from which the theology 
of the past generation has grown. Taking as their own 
starting-point the reality of divine revelation, they have 
forced the Church to reconsider this theme with re- 
newed seriousness, and to recognize that the proper 
task of theology is not reading off the surface level of 
the mind of man, as subjectivism supposed, but receiv- 
ing, expounding and obeying the Word of God. 

But this raises a crucial and complex problem for the 
theologian of the “post-liberal” age: how are we to 
conceive of the Word of God? In what relation does 
it stand to the Bible, and the Bible to it? The com- 
plexity of this issue in the minds of present-day theo- 
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ars, scheduled to be published this year by Baker Book House. 
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logians arises from the fact that they suppose them- 
selves to be standing amid the wreckage of two fallen 
idols. On the one hand, the older orthodoxy, which 
recognized the reality of revelation and sought to build 
on it, was founded on belief in verbal inspiration and 
inerrancy; but these beliefs, it is said, have collapsed 
before the onslaught of biblical criticism, and are no 
longer tenable. On the other hand, nineteenth-century 
liberalism, with all its devotion to biblical science and 
the study of religious consciousness, left no room for 
revelation at all; and that is seen not to be satisfactory 
either. A new synthesis is held to be required, incor- 
porating what was right and avoiding what was wrong 
in both the older views. 


THE BIBLE AND THE WORD 


The problem, therefore, as modern theology conceives 
it, is this: how can the concept of divine revela- 
tion through the Bible be reintroduced without revert- 
ing to the old “unscientific” equation of the Bible with 
the Word of God? It is admitted that the biblical idea 
of revelation must in some sense be normative; and the 
main strands in the biblical idea—that revelation is a 
gracious act of God causing men to know him, that 
his self-communication has an objective content, that 
faith and unbelief are correlative to revelation (the 
former meaning reception of it, the latter, rejection), 
that the subject matter of revelation concerns Jesus 
Christ, and that the act of revelation is effected, and 
its content mediated, through Scripture—are matters of 
general recognition. It is seen, too, that Schleiermacher- 
ian mysticism, which denies the reality of revelation 
in toto, and naturalistic rationalism, which substitutes 
faith in what God has said for faith in what I think, 
are both wrong in principle. Yet, it is said, we cannot 
go back on the liberal view of the Bible. Hence the 
problem crystallizes itself as follows: how can we do 
justice to the reality and intelligibility of revelation 
without recourse to the concept of revealed truth? How 
can we affirm the accessibility of revelation in Scripture 
without at the same time committing ourselves to belief 
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in the absolute trustworthiness of the biblical record? 

The aim proposed is, not to withdraw the Bible from 
the acid-bath of rationalistic criticism, but to find some- 
thing to add to the bath to neutralize its corrosive 
effects. The problem is, how to enthrone the Bible 
once more as judge of the errors of man while leaving 
man enthroned as judge of the errors of the Bible; how 
to commend the Bible as a true witness while con- 
tinuing to charge it with falsehood. It is proposed, by 
drawing c-ita’n distinctions and introducing certain 
new motifs, so to refashion the doctrine of revelation 
that the orthodox subjection of heart and mind to 
biblical authority, and the liberal subjection of Scrip- 
ture to the authority of rationalistic criticism, appear, 
not as contradictory, but as complementary principles, 
each presupposing and vindicating the other. 


REVELATION AND TRUTHS 


Before going further, however, it is worth pausing to 
see on what grounds modern theology bases its rejection 
of the historic view that biblical revelation is proposi- 
tional in character; for, though this rejection has be- 
come almost a commonplace of modern discussion, and 
is, of course, axiomatic for those who accept Schleier- 
macher’s interpretation of Christianity, it is clearly not 
something that can just be taken for granted by those 
who profess to reject his view. 

J. K. S. Reid recognizes that “there is no a priori 
reason why the Bible should not have this . . . char- 
acter” (viz., that of being a corpus of divinely guar- 
anteed truths (The Authority of Scripture, London, 
Methuen, 1957, p- 162 f.). But if that is so, the a pos- 
teriori arguments brought against this view must be 
judged very far from decisive. 

Archbishop Temple, in his much-quoted discussions 
of our subject (Nature, Man and God, London, Mac- 
millan, 1934, Lectures XII, XIII; essay in Revelation, 
ed. Baillie and Martin, London, Faber, 1937), rejected 
this conception of Scripture on three counts: first, that 
little of it seems to consist of formal theological propo- 
sitions; second, that little or none of it seems to have 
been produced by mechanical “dictation,” or anything 
like it; third, that if we are to regard the Bible as a 
body of infallible doctrine we shall need an infallible 
human interpreter to tell us what it means; and “in 
whatever degree reliance upon such infallible direction 
comes in, spirituality goes out” (Nature, Man and God, 
p. 353). But, we reply, the first two points are irrele- 
vant, and the third false. To assert propositional revela- 
tion involves no assertions or expectations a priori as 
to the literary categories to which the parts of Scripture 
will belong (only study of the text can tell us that); 
what is asserted is merely that all affirmations which 
Scripture is found to make, and all other statements 
which demonstrably embody scriptural teaching, are 
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to be received as truths from God. Nor does this posi- 
tion involve any a priori assertions as to the psychology 
of inspiration, let alone the mechanical “dictation- 
theory,” which no Protestant theologian seems ever to 
have held. C“Dictation” in old Protestant thought was 
a theological metaphor declaring the relation of the 
written words of Scripture to the divine intention, with 
no psychological implications whatever.) Temple's 
third point we deny; we look to Scripture itself to teach 
us the rules for its own interpretation, and to the Holy 
Spirit, the Church’s only infallible teacher, to guide us 
into its meaning, and we measure all human pro- 
nouncements on Scripture by Scripture’s own words. 

Others raise other objections to our view of the 
nature of Scripture. It is said, for instance, that mod- 
ern study has proved that Scripture errs. But proved 
is quite the wrong word: the truth is, rather, that 
modern critical scholarship has allowed itself to assume 
that the presence of error in Scripture is a valid hypoth- 
esis, and to interpret the phenomena of Scripture in 
line with this assumption. However, the hypothesis 
has never in any case been shown to be necessary, nor 
is it clear how it could be; and the biblical doctrine of 
Scripture would rule it out as invalid in principle. 
Again, it is held that to regard the Bible as written 
revelation is bibliolatry, diverting to Scripture honor 
due only to God. But the truth is rather that we honor 
God precisely by honoring Scripture as his written 
Word. Nor is there more substance in the claim that to 
assert the normative authority of Scripture is to inhibit 
the freedom of the Spirit, who is Lord of the Word; 
for the Spirit exercises his lordship precisely in causing 
the Church to hear and reverence Scripture as the 
Word of God, as Calvin reminded the Anabaptists four 


centuries ago. 


DENIAL OF REVEALED TRUTH 


However, despite the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ments for so doing and the Bible’s self-testimony on the 
other side, modern theology finds its starting point in a 
denial that Scripture, as such, is revealed truth. The 
generic character which this common denial imparts 
to the various modern views is clearly brought out by 
Daniel Day Williams in the following passage: 


In brief this is the new understanding of what revelation is. 
. . « Revelation as the “self-disclosure of God” is understood 
as the actual and personal meeting of man and God on the 
plane of history. Out of that meeting we develop our formu- 
lations of Christian truth in literal propositions. . . . Revela- 
tion is disclosure through personal encounter with God’s work 
in his concrete action in history. It is never to be identified 
with any human words which we utter in response to the 
revelation. In Nature, Man and God, William Temple de- 
scribed revelation as “intercourse of mind and event, not the 
communication of doctrine distilled from that intercourse.” 


Doctrines, on this view, are not revelation, though they 
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are formulated on the basis of revelation. As Temple 
put it elsewhere, “There is no such thing as revealed 
truth. .. . There are truths of revelation, that is to say, 
propositions which express the results of correct think- 
ing concerning revelation; but they are not themselves 
directly revealed” (Nature, Man and God, p. 317). 
What this really means is that the historic Christian 
idea of revelation has been truncated; the old notion 
that one part of God’s complex activity of giving us 
knowledge of himself by teaching us truths about him 
self is hereby ruled out, and we are forbidden any 
more to read what is written in Scripture as though it 
were God who had written it. We are to regard Scrip 
ture as a human response and witness to revelation, but 
not in any sense revelation itself. 

After observing that nearly all theologians today take 
this view, Williams goes on, in the passage from which 
we have already quoted, to explain the significance of 
this change: “What it means,” he writes, “is that Chris: 
tian thought can be set free from the intolerable dog 
matism which results from claiming that God’s truth 
is identical with some human formulation of it” (scrip 
tural no less than later creedal, apparently). “It gives 
freedom for critical re-examination of every Christian 
statement in the light of further experience, and in the 
light of a fresh encounter with the personal and his 
torical act of God in Christ” (Interpreting Theology 
1918-1952, London, S.C.M., 1953; What Present-day 
Theologians Are Thinking, New York, Harper, 1952, 
p. 64 £., drawing on Temple, op cit., pp. 316 ff.) 


PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVITY 


Professor Williams’ statement well sums up the mod- 
ern approach, and its wording suggests at once the 
basic problem which this approach raises: namely, the 
problem of objectivity in our knowledge of God. What 
is the criterion whereby revelation is to be known? If 
there is no revealed truth, and the Bible is no more 
than human witness to revelation, fallible and faulty, 
as all things human are, what guarantee can we have 
that our apprehensions of revelation correspond to the 
reality of revelation itself? We are sinful men, and 
have no reason to doubt that our own thoughts about 
revelation are as fallible and faulty as any; by what 
standard, then, are we to test and correct them? Is there 
a standard, the use of which opens in principle a possi 
bility of conforming our ideas of revelation to the real 
thing? Historic Christianity said yes: the biblical pre 
sentation of, and pattern of thinking about, revelation- 
facts is such a standard. Modern theology, however, 

cannot say this; for the characteristic modern position 
really boils down to saying that the only standard we 
have for testing our own fallible judgments i is our own 
fallible judgment. It tells us that what we study in 
Scripture is not revelation but the witness of faith to 








revelation; and that what we as Christian students 
have to do is critically to examine and assess the biblical 
witness by the light, not of extra-biblical principles 
(that, it is agreed, would be illegitimate rationalism), 
but of the contents of revelation itself, which the 
Church by faith has some idea of already, and which 
it seeks to clarify to itself by this very study. 

Such, we are told, is the existential situation in 
which, and the basic motive for which, the Church 
And the “critical re-examination of 
every Christian statement in the light of further ex 
perience” which is here in view is a reciprocal process 
of reconsidering and reinterpreting the faith of the 
Church and the faith of the Bible in terms of each 
other: 


studies Scripture. 


not making either universally normative for the 
other, but evolving a series of working approximations 
which are offered as attempts to do justice to what 
seems essential and constitutive in both. 


SCIENCE AND SUBJECTIVISM 


Cheology pursued in this fashion is held to be “scien 
tific,” and that on two accounts. In the first place, it is 
said, theology is hereby established as the “science of 
faith,” a strictly empirical discipline of analyzing the 
contents of Christian faith in its actual manifestations, 
in order to elucidate the nature of the relationship 
which faith is, and of the object to which it is a re- 
sponse. (Reference in these terms to the reality of the 
object of faith is thought to parry the charge that this 
is just Schleiermacher over again.) Then, in the sec- 
ond place, this theological method is held to vindicate 
its scientific character by the fact that, in interpreting 
and restating the faith of the Bible, it takes account of 
the “scientific” critical contention that the biblical wit- 
ness contains errors and untruths, both factual and 
theological—a contention which, no doubt, is generally 
regarded these days as part of the faith of the Church. 

But it is clear that theology, so conceived, is no more 
than a dexterous attempt to play off two brands of 
subjectivism against each other. On the one hand, the 
subject proposed for study is still the Church’s witness 
to its own experience, as such, and the contents of 
Scripture are still treated simply as important material 
within this category. It is true that Cat the prompting 
of critical reason) the prima facie character of this 
experience, as one of objective relationship with a sov- 
ereign living God, is now taken seriously, and that 
due respect is paid to the Church’s conviction that the 
biblically-recorded experience of prophets and apostles 
marks a limit outside which valid Christian experience 
is not found, but this does not affect the basic con- 
tinuity between the modern approach and that of 
Schleiermacher. 


On the other hand, autonomous rea 
son still acts as arbiter in the realm of theological 
metholology, 


following out only those principles of 
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judgment which it can justify to itself as “scientific” 
on the basis of its own independent assessment of the 
real nature of Christianity. It is true that (out of regard 
for the distinctive character of Christian experience) 
this “scientific” method recognizes the uniqueness of 
Christianity, and resists all attempts to minimize it; 
and to this end it requires us to master the biblical 
thought forms, in terms of which this unique experi- 
ence received its classical expression. But it does not 
require us to accept the biblical view of their objective 
significance except insofar as our reason, judging inde- 
pendently, endorses that view; and in this respect it 
simply perpetuates the theological method of the En- 
lightenment. 


A PLAY ON WORDS 


The effect of following the modern approach has uat- 
urally been to encourage a kind of biblical double 
talk, in which great play is made with biblical terms, 
and biblical categories are insisted on as the proper 
medium for voicing Christian faith, but these are then 
subjected to a rationalistic principle of interpretation 
which eliminates from them their basic biblical mean- 
ing (e.g., a story such as that of the Fall is treated as 
significant and true as a symbol revealing 
the actual state of men today, but false if treated as 
the record of an objective historical happening). Thus, 
theological currency has been debased, and a cloud of 
ambiguity now broods over much modern “biblicism.” 
This, at least, is to the credit of Bultmann that, having 
pursued this approach so radically as to categorize 
the whole New Testament doctrine of redemption as 
mythical, he has seen, with a clearheadedness denied 
to many, that the most sensible thing to do next is to 
drop the mythology entirely and preach simply that 
brand of existentialism which, in his view, 


mythical, 


represents 


the New Testament’s real “meaning.” 


TRUSTWORTHY WITNESS 


It is clear that, “scientific” or not, this nicely bal- 
anced synthesis of two forms of subjectivism is not in 
any way a transcending of subjectivism. It leaves us 
still to speculate as to what the biblical symbols and 
experience mean, and what the revelation is which they 
reflect and to which they point. It leaves us, indeed, in a 
state of utter uncertainty; for, if it is true (as Scripture 
says, and modern theology mostly agrees) that men are 
sinful creatures, unable to know God without revelation, 
and prone habitually to pervert revelation when given, 
how can we have confidence that the biblical witness, 
and the Church’s experience, and our own ideas, are 
not all wrong? And why should we think that by a 
“scientific” amalgam of the three we shall get nearer 
to the reality of revelation than we were before? What 
trust can we put in our own ability to see behind the 
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biblical witness to revelation so surely that we can pick 
out its mistakes and correct them? Such questions did 
not trouble the subjectivist theologians of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, who mena the infallibility 
of the human intellect and wholly overlooked the noetic 
effects of sin. 

The mid-twentieth century, however, haunted by 
memories of shattered philosophies and exploded ideals, 
and bitterly aware of the power of propaganda and 
brain-washing, and the control that non-rational factors 
can have over our thinking, is tempted to despair of 
gaining objective knowledge of anything, and demands 
from the Church reasoned reassurance as to the accessi- 
bility of divine revelation to blind, bedevilled sinners. 
But such reassurance cannot in principle be given by 
those who on scriptural grounds acknowledge the real- 
ity of sin in the mind, and hence the bankruptcy of 
rationalism, and yet on rationalistic grounds jettison 
the notion of inscripturated divine truth. For unless at 
some point we have direct access to revelation norma- 
tively presented, by which we may test and correct our 
own fallible notions, we sinners will be left to drift on 
a sea of speculations and doubts forever. And when 
modern theology teils us that we can.trust neither the 
Bible nor ourselves, it condemns us to this fate without 
hope of reprieve. [TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT ISSUE] 





Strange Christ 


Carven Christ, 

Upon thy brow I see 

Cut in by deft hands 

Ever impressing thorns 

As though the carver’s mind 

Could never carve Thee free, 

Eternal complement to pain and sorrow. 


Did he never rise to face the morn 


And find Thee risen with him? 


Or does he yet plod in sorrow 
Without the broken bread at even? 


Without the ecstatic intuition 


Of the broken slow-baked thought. 


Has he found Thee in the garden about 
Or stooping buried Thee in tears? 


With a calloused sweat-grimed palm 
Grasp the like hand of the Carpenter’s. 


Loren K. Davinson 
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bin question of biblical interpretation has returned 
to the centre of theological discussion today. Her- 
meneutics is no longer relegated to a backroom. It is 
one of the most prominent preoccupations of the pres- 
ent hour. And in this renascence the name of Martin 
Luther is much mentioned, for it is being recognized 
afresh that in a very real sense he is the father of 
Protestant interpretation. His influence has been wide- 
spread and profound. As Professor Kurt Aland has re- 
minded us in a lecture delivered recently at the St. 
Andrews School of Theology in Scotland, Luther's 
interpretation of Scripture has not only left its mark 
on the theologians and churches of the Lutheran con- 
fession for more than four centuries, but is of no less 
decisive importance for all Protestant communions. In 
considering Luther's principles of biblical hermeneutics 
we are handling one of the vital issues of the hour. 

The Bible, of course, was central in the reforming 
policy of Luther. “As a theologian,” wrote Professor 
Henry E. Jacobs, “Luther’s chief effort, on the nega- 
tive side, was to free theology from its bondage to 
philosophy, and to return to the simplicity of Scripture. 
He was dissatisfied with technical theological terms 
because of their inadequacy, even when the elements 
of truth they contained restrained him from abandon- 
ing them. He was not without a historical sense and a 
reverence for antiquity, provided that it was subjected 
to the tesis of Holy Scripture. Scripture was not to be 
interpreted by the Fathers, but the Fathers were to be 
judged by their agreement or disagreement with Scrip: 


ture” (Article ‘Luther’ in E.R.E. Vol. VIII, p. 201). 
LUTHER'S EXPERIENCE 


We need not traverse yet again the familiar ground of 
Luther’s rediscovery of the Bible in his personal ex- 
perience. Suffice it to say that the Reformation really 
started not on the steps of the Scala Sancta in Rome 
(where pious legend may have overlaid the tale) nor 
even at the door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg 


A. Skevi ington Wood oer — many Methodist pastorates 
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(where the Ninety-Five Theses were pinned in order 
to inaugurate a discussion rather than to touch off a 
revolt), but in the Black Tower of the Augustinian 
monastery at Erfurt where Luther sat before an open 
Bible and allowed God to address him face to face. 
This Turmerlebnis (Tower Discovery) is dated by 
Schwiebert as “sometime in the fall of 1514” (Luther 
and His Times, p. 288). Luther himself tells us how 
he dwelt upon the First Chapter of Romans. “Night 
and day I pondered until I saw the connection between 
the justice of God and the statement that ‘the just 
shall live by faith.’ Then I grasped thatthe justice of 
God is that righteousness by which through grace and 
sheer mercy God justified us through faith. Where 
upon I felt myself to be reborn and to have gone 
through open doors into paradise. The whole of 
Scripture took on a new meaning and whereas be- 
fore ‘the justice of God’ had filled me with hate, 
now it became to me inexpressibly sweet in greater 
love. The passage of Paul became to me a gate of 
heaven” (Luther, Werke, Weimar Auflage (W.A.) 
Vol. LIV, p. 185). 

This experience marked the birth of Luther's doc- 
trine of justification by faith, which was the touchstone 
by which he tested every theological opinion. But it 
was cradled in Scripture and, even though Karl Barth 
takes exception to the expression, we may still rightly 
affirm that whilst sola fide constitutes the material 
principle of the Reformation, sola Scriptura is its for- 
mal principle. Luther's “illumination” as he calls it in 
his Table Talk, or his “inspiration” as Schwarz prefers 
to denominate it (The Problems of Biblical Transla 
tion, p. 169)—that is, his God-given insight into the 
meaning of Romans 1:17—transformed the whole 
Bible for him and supplied his overall interpretative 
clue. His ratiocinative process is evident. As Schwarz 
has put it: “The meaning of one passage had been 
revealed to him. He therefore had received the true 
understanding of this one verse. Holy Writ, being 
God’s revelation, must of necessity be a unity and its 
contents be in agreement. It is therefore permissible, 
or even necessary, to interpret the Bible in accordance 
with Romans 1:17, if the true meaning of this verse 
has been revealed” Cibid.). Luther’s entire exegetical 
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output stems from this comprehension, which he recog- 
nizes as a gift from God. “I have not dared nor am I 
able to boast of anything but the Word of truth which 
the Lord has given me” (Lenker Ed., Vol. II, p. 429). 


SCRIPTURE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Let us now seek to elaborate some of Luther’s herme- 
neutical principles arising from his watchwords of sola 
Scriptura and sola fide. The first is crystallized in the 
now celebrated phrase Scriptura sui ipsius interpres 
(W.A. Vol. VII, p. 97). “That is the true method of 
interpretation,” he says, “which puts Scripture along- 
side of Scripture in a right and proper way” (Phila- 
delphia Edition (P.E.), Vol. III, p. 334). He seeks 
to apply the comparative method by setting one portion 
of the Word beside another and allowing the plainer 
texts to illuminate the more obscure, as Origen and 
Augustine had suggested. Luther was convinced of the 
basic clarity of Scripture. He refused to regard it as 
a closed book to all but experts. He was persuaded 
that the humblest believer might read it with spiritual 
understanding. It was this conviction that led Luther 
to undertake the translation of the Bible into German— 
perhaps his greatest monument still. In his Letter on 
Translating he tells us that his aim was to render the 
divine message in the language of “the mother in the 
home, the children on the street, the common man in 
the market place” (P.E. Vol. V, p. 15). “There is not 
on earth a book more lucidly written than the Holy 
Scripture,” he declared. “Compared with all other 
books, it is as the sun compared with all other lights” 
(Comm. Ps. 37). 


THE WORD ITSELF IS CLEAR 


Luther does not deny that some passages of Scripture 
are hard to understand. But they are so, he argues, “not 
because they are too high for us, but because of our 
ignorance of words and grammar” hence his insist- 
ence upon a knowledge of the original tongues. But 
Luther further distinguishes between the intelligibility 
of the contents of Scripture (evidentia rerum) and the 
clarity of words (claritas verborum) through which the 
revealed content is communicated. Mysteries there 
will always be, for frail reason can never climb up into 
the divine majesty. The things of God (res Dei) will 
always be in part incomprehensible to the human mind, 
but the things of Scripture (res Scripturae) are always 
clear. Nevertheless, all essential doctrines and precepts 
are plain to every believer. 

Luther does not approve the indiscriminate concate- 
nation of Bible texts without due respect to their mean- 
ing and context. He was aware that heretics were fond 
of such proof, as Irenaeus had complained. “Hereto- 
fore I have held that where something was to be proved 
by the Scriptures,” says Luther, “the Scriptures quoted 
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must really refer to the point at issue. I learn now that it 
is enough to throw many passages together helter skelter 
whether they are fit or not. If this is to be the way, 
then I can easily prove from the Scriptures that beer is 
better than wine” (W.A. Vol. VI, p. 301). The exegete 
must keep in view the total teaching of Scripture. “It 
behoves the theologian, if he would avoid error, to 
have regard to the whole of Scripture, and compare 
contraries with contraries” (Opera Latina, Vol. III). 

Luther strongly insists upon the primacy of the literal 
sense. He resolutely sets aside all the verbal jugglery 
involved in multiple interpretation and firmly takes 
his stand upon the plain and obvious significance of the 
Word. “The literal sense of Scripture alone,” he as- 
serts, “is the whole essence of faith and Christian 
theology” (quoted in F. W. Farrar History of Interpre- 
tation, p. 327). And again, “If we wish to handle 
Scripture aright, our sole effort will be to obtain the 
one simple, seminal and certain literal sense” Cibid.). 


PRINCIPLES OF EXEGESIS 


Luther believes that every portion of Scripture can 
be interpreted “in a simple, direct and indisputable 
way” (P.E. Vol. I, p. 320). He prefers to speak of the 
grammatical and historical rather than of the literal 
sense, and fearlessly advances it in the face of his 
opponents. Nowhere is this more apparent than in his 
controversy with Jerome Emser, secretary to Duke 
George of Saxony and Court Chaplain, whom he ad- 
dressed as the Leipzig Goat. As Steimle has noted, 
“Luther goes straight to the fundamental difference 
between them, the sole authority of Holy Scripture in 
matters of faith and the right exposition of Scripture ac- 
cording to its grammatical sense. Over against Emser’s 
position, that he would fight with the sword (i.e. the 
word of Scripture), but that he would not permit it 
to remain in the scabbard of the word sense, but use 
the naked blade of the spiritual secret sense, Luther, in 
the most important section of his answer, under the 
subtitle “The Letter and the Spirit,’ utters the founda- 
tion principles of Protestant exegesis” (P.E. Vol. III, 
pp: 279-280). 

But with Luther this is clearly a preference and not 
an exclusion. Although he urges the primacy of the 
literal sense, it cannot be said that to sola Scriptura 
he adds the further principle sola historica sententia, 
as B. A. Gerrish claims in a recent article (Scottish 
Journal of Theology, December 1957, p. 346). Indeed 
the latter goes on to admit that Luther allowed the 
use of allegory, not as proof, but as ornament and in 
accordance with the analogia fidei which would accom- 
modate it to Christ, the Church, faith and the ministry 
of the Word (W.A. Vol. XLII, p. 377). In effect, as 
Professor Aland brings out, Luther does concede a 
double meaning of Scripture, just as there is a double 
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obscurity—an outward meaning obtained by the help 
of the Word and another that lies in the knowledge 
of the heart. That is why Luther lays so much stress 
upon the understanding of Scripture by faith. We 
must feel the words of Scripture in the heart, he says. 
“Experience is necessary for the understanding of the 
Vord. It is not merely to be repeated or known, but 
to be lived and felt” (W.A. Vol. XLII, p. 195). Thus, 
although he is staunchly opposed to all the ‘monkey 
tricks’ (Affenspielen) of unbridled allegorization, he 
nevertheless admits a significance in Scripture beyond 
the strictly literal. The Lutheran dogmaticians elab- 
orated this unsystematized insight into a distinction 
between the external and internal forma of Scripture. 
Quenstedt defined it thus: “We must distinguish be- 
tween the grammatical and outer meaning of the 
Divine Word and the spiritual, inner and Divine mean- 
ing of the Divine Word. The first is the forma of 
the Word of God insofar as it is a word, the latter is its 
forma insofar as it is a Divine Word. The first can be 
grasped even by any unregenerate man, the latter, how- 
ever, cannot be received except by a mind which has 


been enlightened” (Theologia, Vol. I, p. 56). 
CHRIST THE KEY TO SCRIPTURE 


Luther's interpretation of Scripture is at once Christo- 
centric and Christological. It is Christocentric in that 
he regards Christ as the heart of the Bible. “Take 
Christ out of the Scripture and what more is there to 
find in it?” he asks Erasmus. “Scripture must be inter- 
preted to mean nothing else but that man is nothing, 
Christ is all” (cf. E. C. Blackman, Biblical Interpreta- 
tion, p. 117). Christ is “the sun and the truth in Scrip- 
ture” CW.A. Vol. III, p. 643). Scripture contains 
“nothing but Christ and the Christian faith” (W.A 
Vol. VII, p. 236). And that assertion obtains for the 
Old Testament as well as for the New. “Here you 
will find the swaddling clothes and the manger in 
which Christ lies. Simple and small are the swaddling 
clothes, but dear is the treasure Christ that lies in them” 
(P.E. Vol. VI, p. 368). It might be said, as Blackman 
suggests, that for Luther Christ is both the literal and 
the spiritual sense of Scripture and that these two are 
one in Him (Op. cit., p. 120). 

That leads us on to examine the Christological ap- 
proach of Luther to Scripture, which is determinative 
for his whole hermeneutical programme. Luther's recog- 
nition of the dual nature of Scripture is one of his most 
relevant insights. But its precise definition must be 
carefully observed. He realizes that Scripture is both 
human and divine, but he does not thereby open the 
door to the suggestion of fallibility. For he draws a 
deliberate analogy between Scripture and the person 
of Christ, between the Word written and the Word 
incarnate. Orthodox theology enjoins us to hold in 


tension the humanity and divinity of our Lord. We 
have to confess that He was both fully man and fully 
God. It is a heresy to deny either. Docetism erred in 
overlooking His humanity; Psilanthropism erred in 
denying His divinity. The same sort of problem con 
fronts us in the Bible: namely, the reconciliation of the 
divine and human elements of the Word. Luther 
would insist that just as the accepted doctrine of 
Christ’s person, as expressed in the Chalcedonian for- 
mula, requires us to believe in the two natures of our 
Lord “without confusion, without mutation, 
division, without separation,” so also we should recog- 
nize the twofold nature of Scripture and hold both 
to its full humanity and its full divinity. “The Church 
must devlop its doctrine of the Scriptures,” says Emil 
Brunner, “on the same lines as the doctrine of the two 
natures. The Bible shares in the glory of the Divinity of 
Christ and in the lowliness of His humanity” (Revela 
tion and Reason, p. 276). Luther would concur. But 
he would not therefore draw the unconvincing conclu- 
sion that Brunner does from his assertion, when he 
writes elsewhere: “Naturally, the Scripture is an his 
torical document written by men and, to that extent, 
also participating in the frailty of all that is human, in 
the relativity of all that is historical. Men must first 
have forgotten what to come in the flesh, to become 
historical, meant, to be able to set up a doctrine of an 
infallible Bible book” (Der Protestantismus der Gegen 
wart, p. 254: cited in Inspiration and Interpretation, 
ed. J. W. Walvoord, p. 230). As Dr. Paul K. Jewett, 
who has recently submitted Brunner’s conception of 
revelation and inspiration to critically penetrating anal 
ysis, points out with compelling pertinence, “what 
Brunner nowhere makes clear is why this dualism, 
which renders impossible an infallibly written revela- 
tion, is no barrier to an infallible personal revelation in 
Christ” (Emil Brunner’s Conception of Revelation, p. 
165). Luther, on the other hand, presses the analogy 
between the Incarnation and the nature of Scripture 
to its logical limit in what we have called his Christo 
logical approach. 


without 


The human element of Scripture is 
no more liable to error than was the human nature of 
Christ. It is within the sanctions imposed by such a 
principle that the whole of 
moved. 


Luther's hermeneutics 


This short survey of a great body of sound herme 
neutrical material may at least serve to underline the 
pivotal significance of Luther’s biblical interpretation 
and its relevance to current discussions. Well does 
Dr. Robert M. Grant in The Bible and the Church 
claim that Luther’s contribution in this sphere has “per- 
manent value for the interpretation of Scripture. . . 
Today the reviving theological interpretation of the 
Bible must look back to him” (p. 117). And we are 


witnessing this return in strength. END 
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New Light on the Synoptic Problem 


JOHN H. LUDLUM, JR. 


Part Il 


ust a few days ago I walked out into the scrub pine 
“woods,” northeast of the airport on Nantucket, to 
view the wreckage of an airliner. Having refused what 
was at one point the last open seat on that ill-starred 
flight, | saw before me an amazing sight. The path of 
the plane’s three sets of wheels could be traced for a 
long distance. First, one of the wings had clipped oft 
the top of a fence post, slicing off a “No Trespassing” 
sign, but leaving the bottom half intact. Then a ridge 
had tipped the plane, causing wreckage to fly. Straight 
ahead it cut a path through the low-growing tree tops, 
and beyond that, twisted metal and burst-open travel- 
ing bags were scattered abroad over the ground. In 
front of me was a large chunk of fuselage—a grisly, 
fire-gutted death-trap. 

Numbered stakes had been driven into the ground 
and numbered tags had been tied to pieces everywhere. 
Critical surveyors had mapped the entire scene. Many 
of the details, of course, would never be known. But 
what was here was unmistakably clear. One could 
locate the open space where there had been a perfect 
three-point landing, and the spot where the first jolt 
had scattered wreckage; and one could also reconstruct 
other events of those few dread seconds in which so 
much had happened. 

For 13 years the writer has been driving numbered 
stakes and hanging numbered tags over the field of 
the history of gospel criticism. It has been slow work, 
involving the study of inaccessible books, usually in 
German or Latin, with only a little help from English 
books. Source criticism was introduced into England 
as a fait accompli nearly 30 years after it had received 
rather final definition on the Continent. It was more 
admired in England than investigated or understood. 
To be sure, many things will never be known about 
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the course of modern gospel study. But much can be 
unmistakably known if the history of such study is 
critically surveyed. 

Our purpose in this article is to point out significant 
weaknesses in the development of the dominant form 
of modern critical study of the Gospels. The facts 
were obtained as follows: 

Starting from form criticism, the popular view of the 
Gospels today, the writer began to work backwards. 
A single critical question was asked again and again 
at each of many points of investigation. Stated in its 
actual, inelegant form, the question was: “How did 
this fellow get this way?” Such inquiry resolved itself 
into three specific questions, namely: (1) How did 
things stand before this theory under study was pro- 
pounded? (2) Where did this theory come from? (3) 
What reasons were given for accepting it? It is abso- 
lutely necessary to learn the answers to these three 
questions if one would understand a given theory or 
form a truly independent judgment on any view of 
the Gospels. Otherwise one remains shut up to accept- 
ance or rejection of a given view simply because some- 
one else accepts or rejects it. 


FORM CRITICISM QUESTIONED 


Now, if we start from form criticism in any of its 
forms (Bultmann’s, Dibelius’, Albertz’s, or Taylor’s), 
and work backwards, we discover that despite its pres- 
ent popularity, which seems to be growing into virtual 
idolatry, form criticism is a very delicate blossom. In 
fact, four distinct questions are critical for its con- 
tinued existence. 

The first is whether the method itself is valid. The 
essence of that method is literary analysis. Component 
parts of the Gospels are analyzed and classified ac- 
cording to literary forms. They are also assumed to 
have been produced originally in a purely literary 
activity. This means, for example, that just as one 
asks why someone should have written a certain fairy 
story, so a form critic asks why anyone should have 
written (that is, invented) a story about Jesus healing 
a blind man. Such is the initial question we must con- 
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sider regarding form criticism: 


“Is its methods valid?” 
Three additional questions remain, all closely con- 
nected with the Mark theory. 


These will prove either 
vital or fatal for form criticism because they concern 
its foundations. They concern not merely the petals 
of form criticism but its very roots. 

The second question is this: “Has the work of an 
alysis been applied to the right document?” The only 
way to be assured is to determine our earliest Gospel. 
If Mark was earliest, and was subsequently used by 
the compilers of Matthew and Luke, then doubtless 
the form critics have been digging in the right place. 
But if Mark is not the earliest Gospel and therefore 
not actually the primary source used by the writers of 
Matthew and Luke, then the conclusion is inescapable 
that scholars have applied a prodigious amount of in 
genuity to the wrong document. If the Mark theory 
be not true, they ought instead to have been analyzing 
Matthew or Luke, whichever proved to be earliest. 


MANIPULATION OF SCRIPTURE 


The third question relates to the validity of two dis 
sections of Mark (by W. Wrede and K. L. Schmidt) 
on which form criticism is based. Waiving the ques- 
tion whether Wrede and Schmidt dissected the wrong 
document, we here face the additional question: “Is 
a specific pre-form-critical literary analysis of Mark 
valid?” The analysis is based on a theory that Jesus 
never thought of himself as the Christ, and also on a 
theory that the editor-compiler of Mark invented a 
scheme according to which Jesus gradually revealed 
the secret of his Christhood. Then the writer, it is 
claimed, made that scheme the outline of our second 
Gospel. In other words, Wrede and Schmidt nailed 
over Mark’s Gospel a big sign reading: “No History 
Here!” Can this preliminary manipulation (man- 
handling) of Mark be justified? 

A fourth question would remain were form critics 
successfully to run the gantlet of the first three. Schol- 
ars writing in favor of the Mark theory about a cen- 
tury ago were extolling the features of Mark which 
seemed explicable only as statements of an eyewitness 
of the events narrated. The supposed lack of eyewit- 
ness qualities in Matthew and the alleged abundance 
of them in Mark originally led scholars to claim greater 
originality and priority for Mark. Then form critics 
come along. They deny the validity of the concept of 
eyewitness accounts in the Gospels. In so doing, they 
have also denied the foundation of the “proof” that 


Mark is our earliest Gospel. Yet they proceed to ana- 
lyze Mark, which they would not be analyzing at all 
but for the fact that an earlier generation of scholars 
had “proved” Mark earliest by claiming that indubi- 
table signs of its originality and priority lay in the 
eyewitness qualities of its narratives. The question, 








therefore, is: Do logic and scientific integrity give the 
form critics any right to use their method on Mark, 
assuming it to be our one primary source, before they 
have established its priority on a new and different 
basis? Though one were to grant the validity of their 
method, and its use on the right document 
propriety of 


_ and their 
Wrede and 


building on the work of 
Schmidt, this fourth question remains. 


THE MORTAL BLOW 


An adverse answer to any of the four questions would 
deal of the 
questions are so dependent upon the Mark theory that 
should that theory ever come to be rejected, then a 
triple wound would accrue to form criticism. Enough 
has been said to show the critical importance of the 
Mark theory. Following its general adoption, nearly all 


a mortal blow to form criticism. Three 


later scholarship has been built upon it; most of the 
earlier study preceding it will be found to culminate 
in it. Most important for any historian or theologian, 
therefore, is its truth or falsity. ‘The minister who cares 
about the factual undergirdings of his message will also 
have a vital interest in settling this question correctly. 
Misleading statements have become wide spread 
in many published works. For example, T. W. Manson 
says: “Nine-tenths of Mark is transcribed in Matthew. 
My own investigations had shown 40.6 per cent 
of the words of Mark to be the same as those in 
Matthew, with no indication whether they had been 
copied by the writer of Matthew, or had found their 
way from Matthew into Mark. From 40 per cent to 
90 per cent makes quite a discrepancy! It is common 
today to find published statements which begin: “Since 
nine-tenths of Mark had been incorporated into Mat- 
thew,” and so forth. My investigation showed that Man- 
son had quoted Streeter, using the latter’s statement 
loosely and carelessly. But that was not all. Streeter got 
his information from Hawkins, whom he misunderstood. 
Indeed, he drew a demonstrably impossible conclusion 
from Hawkin’s statements; Hawkin’s statistics could 
never yield Streeter's conclusions. In this way a jump 
trom 40 to 90 per cent of Mark was alleged to be 
incorporated into Matthew. 
Even so, why did everyone insist that Mark had been 
taken up into Matthew, instead of vice versa? This 
situation led me carefully to investigate the Mark theory. 


ORIGIN OF THE THEORY 


Mark theory originated? Who first 
propounded and advocated it? The earliest origin 
usually claimed in 1835. By 1865 it appeared assured of 
its present dominant position. Investigation of the in 
tervening 30 years enables one to discover and study 
the circumstances in which it became dominant and 
the reasons alleged for the probability of its validity. 


il 


When was the 
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When I asked: “What converted scholars to the 
Mark theory?” I expected in my naivete to find that 
someone had studied the data exhaustively and had 
written a thorough book, which had convinced others 
and produced virtual unanimity in favor of the Mark 
hypothesis. Instead, I discovered that the question had 
been settled during the late fifties and early sixties of 
the last century, in a controversy where the real issues 
had never received consideration. 


ADVOCATES AND PROPAGATION 


Space limits preclude a detailed tracing of the fac- 
tors that brought Mark into favor, from Koppe and 
Storrs through Lachmann, Wilke, and Weisse, and 
thence down to the times of Holtzmann, Meyer, 
Ritschl, Weiss, and others. I can only give some prin- 
cipal facts. First, who advocated the Mark theory? Add 
or subtract a few names, and the answer is: Lachmann, 
Wilke, Ewald, Reuss, Thiersch, Tobler, 
Ritschl, Meyer, Plitt, Weiss, Wittichen, Holtzmann, 
Mitzig, B. Bauer, Volkmar. Some helped originate and 


Weisse, 


launch the view; others were influential in turning the 
tide in its favor. Two almost alone secured its wide 
and abiding propagation into the future, namely, Holtz- 
mann and Meyer. Meyer's influence worked through 
his famed commentaries, circulated in a fabulous num- 
ber of editions and translations up to the present day— 
when the English translation will soon be reprinted. 
Holtzmann’s influence worked through widely circu- 
lated books and through his long eminence and high 
repute as a teacher. His first book (1863) was espe- 
cially convincing. E. A. Abbott, in the 9th edition 
(1879) of Encyclopaedia Britannica, wrote: “the work 
which most approximates to a proof of the originality 
of the tradition contained in Mark is Holtzmann’s Die 
Synoptischen Evangelien, &c., 1863. . . .” As late as 
1893 and after, young Albert Schweitzer at Strasbourg 
University was awed by the great scientific scholar who 
had established the Mark hypothesis, and he instinc- 
tively singled him out as the one teacher whom it 
would be impertinent to disagree with openly. B. Weiss 
was also a potent influence through long years, both 
in his own right and as Meyer’s posthumous editor. 
The critical years seem to have been 1861-1865, when 
Meyer had just swung over to the Mark theory, Holtz- 
mann’s book appeared, and Weiss was vigorously ad- 
vocating the new view. 

The victory of the Mark theory arose in the histori- 
cal context of a specific controversy. The view then 
dominant was that of Baur and the Tubingen School. 
They had adopted Griesbach’s old theory that Mark 
was the latest of the three Gospels, patched together 
out of alternating phrases and scraps of words drawn 
from Matthew and Luke. The question at issue was 
strictly in relation to Mark. Was it last or first? The 
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reader must not suppose that this was a general ques- 
tion, defective merely because it ignored the possibility 
that Mark may have been the second earliest Gospel. 
This defect was grave enough. But the real fault lay 
in an assumption that the discrediting of Griesbach’s 
artificial theory would automatically establish the Mark 
theory. The earliest “proof” of the Mark theory in the 
English language is not a proof of that theory at all. 
It is a short discussion, three pages long, which shows 
the absurd suppositions of the Griesbach theory. 

The context and terms of the debate against Baur’s 
modification of the Griesbach theory quite positively 
insured the defeat of the old view and the automatic 
victory of the Mark theory regardless of its real merits 
or defects. For example, Matthew never stood a chance. 
It was simply taken for granted by advocates of the 
Mark theory that Matthew was not authentic, nor 
apostolic, nor early. Holtzmann tells us that he assumes 
this and takes it e concessu, that is, as something every- 
body concedes. Meyer tells us that Matthew being 
ruled out, and Luke never being considered a real pos- 
sibility, Mark, therefore, by simple elimination, must 
be considered the earliest. Now it is true that the other 
side, the Tubingen School, defended Matthew as the 
earliest Gospel. But they also roundly denied that it 
had any value. They dated it between 130 and 134 
A.D., 100 years after the ascension. It was certainly 
unauthentic, and written long after the death of Mat- 
thew the tax-collector. If we had asked them what his- 
torical value Matthew had, they would have replied: 
“As history it is valueless, except as it testifies to Jewish 
tendencies current in some churches 90 or 100 years 
after the death of Jesus.” Investigation discloses no 
genuine effort to determine the relative merits and 
rights of Matthew and Mark to consideration as our 
earliest Gospel. 

Actually, the advocates of the Mark theory were 
taking away three authentic Gospels from the churches 
and giving them one in return. But in the specific 
context of the struggle, which made their theory domi- 
nant, the impression arose that they were presenting 
the churches with one genuine Gospel in place of three 
unauthentic ones. 


PLAGIARISM ASSUMED 


In trying to ascertain the real mind of the scholars, 
I first sensed vaguely, and soon recognized unmis- 
takably, that all the writers involved took for granted 
that the only possible explanation of similarities in the 
three Gospels was due to borrowing or copying in 
Greek. This assumption was openly confessed and 
given an appropriate name: the plagiarism hypothesis 
(Benutzungshypothese). Now this means that we are 
not really dealing with basic studies of the synoptic 
problem at all. On purely theoretical grounds, numer- 
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ous possibilities were ruled out. What of the possi- 
bility of an Aramaic original of Matthew, which nearly 
all ancient writers mention? Why rule out the possi- 
bility of kinds and degrees of interdependence which 
would not require a denial of the authenticity of the 
Gospels—that is, which would acknowledge the Gos- 
pels as three sufficiently independent, and therefore 
independently attested and authenticated, accounts of 
Jesus’ works and words by the real Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke? 

The plagiarism theory has imposed an unduly con- 
stricted set of limitations on the study of the Gospels. 
Actually, the theory of copying in Greek is positively 
detrimental. For when tested by the concrete data, 
it hinders us from seeing the full extent and range of 
the facts of agreement. Specifically, Matthew and 
Mark have 1,500 odd items of inexact agreement and 
synonymous resemblance. Such data create problems 
for the theory of copying in Greek. On it they must be 
explained as differences. However, on a theory that an 
Aramaic Matthew was in Peter's hands at Rome we can 
very well account for everything. The Greek agree- 
ments would arise when the Aramaic Matthew was 
translated into Greek by someone, and when Peter's 
preaching based on Matthew was rendered into Greek 
in Mark. The average exact agreement in Greek is even 





less than two and one-half words long. Such exact 
agreements do not require a theory of copying in Greek. 
As soon as we give up the plagiarism theory, while the 
extent of resemblance between Matthew and Mark is 
actually enlarged by 1,500 odd items, we also secure 
the immense theoretical advantage of not having to 
explain 1,500 items as changes deliberately introduced 
into a Greek text. 

The general view just advanced has the advantage 
of being capable of being tested by analogy. We can 
compare the entire range of data from a synopsis of 
Matthew and Mark with the data from a synopsis of 
the A and B texts of Greek Judges, representing appar- 
ently two independent translations from Hebrew. Such 
comparison justifies rejection of the theory of copying 
in Greek. At the same time, it shows that Matthew 
and Mark do not exhibit the same strict adherence to 
an original document as do the A and B texts of Judges 
when compared to a Hebrew text. The data in some 
respects are strictly comparable, and in others radically 
divergent. Matthew and Mark show close correspond 
ences other than the kind produced in the A and B 
texts of Judges by extreme loyalty to an original written 
document. 

A bare statement of the data is given in the following 


table: 
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MATTHEW | MARK 
Number Number Per = Number Number Per Cent 
of of of of of 
Places Words a Places Words Total 
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We point out but one result, given in the following 
hgure: 


A—Text of Greck Judges 
(15,954 words) 


B —Text of Gx eck Judges 
4 
1 
THIS amount of exact agreement never proved copyingt 


YET the Use Hyp thesis rejects all the early direct evi- 


dence because, it says, this amount of exact agreement 


' 
must pr ve copying 





reek Gospel of Matthew 
(18,315 words) 








Greek Gospel of Mark 
(11,263 words) 





So much for the Mark theory and its undergirding 
plagiarism hypothesis. 

a man-made 
satellite which the Mark theory hurls into orbit. No 
agreement has ever been reached on the original lan- 


As to the “Q” theory, it is a “sputnik,” 


guage of “Q,” or on its contents or on the arrangement, 
or on any specific feature of its provenance, time, place, 
or authorship. Unless and until the Mark theory has 
been pon adopted, there exists no “problem” that re- 
Reject the Mark theory, regard Matthew as 
the te aul produced, and the sad for a “©” 
hypothesis vanishes. The synoptic data do not create 
the problem that “Q” is intended to solve; the Mark 
theory creates it by its own inability to explain the data. 

E. A. Abbott, the famed British scholar, has given 
an excellent evaluation of gospel studies prior to 1879: 


quires © 


The work of Dr. Holtzmann . . . is of great value; and so 
Dr. Weiss’s Marcusevangelium (1872) and Matthaus- 
evangelium (1876); but it is truly lamentable that nearly a 
century has passed in the accomplishment of so little. The 
reason is perhaps to be looked for (1) in the amount of per- 
sonality that has been introduced into discussions of this kind; 
2) in the haste with which theories have been erected upon 
the basis of single causes; (3) in the general absence of an 
attempt to classify and concentrate evidence; (4) in the failure 
to recognize the distinction between probabilities and cer- 
tainties, and the amount of labor necessary to attain certainty; 
5) most of all, in the absence of mechanical helps” (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 9th ed.). 


Certain it is that the scholars who agreed in the gen- 
eral result, and who thus made the Mark theory domi- 
nant, could not agree on the means and reasoning by 
which they reached their conclusion. Holtzman spells 


this out in detail. And it is further certain that only one 


rr two scholars considered it possible that our present 
\lark could have been used by the writers of Matthew 


and Luke. Nearly all, when they said “Mark,” meant 
another writing significantly different from our Mark. 
It is often said that we have Mark but we don’t have 
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“Q.” Investigate the actual writings of those who estab- 
lished the Mark theory. You will find that we don’t 
have Mark either. 

The writer agrees fully with Abbott's evaluation. 
He thinks that gospel studies have been on a flight that 
has landed in the woods, missing both the landing. 
strip and the airport as well. A new, comprehensive 
study of the Gospels is urgently needed. The really 
scientific study of the synoptic problem is ahead of us. 
Indeed, the preliminary isolation and statement of the 
data of the problem have yet to be achieved. On the 
positive side, study and work, in God's providence, can 
lead to renewed conviction (on more solid foundations 
than ever) of the genuineness, authenticity, and early 
dates of our Matthew, Mark, and Luke. END 





Preacher in the Red 


PARTING OF THE WAYS 


THE CONGREGATION OF THE Foursquare Church in Shelton, 
Wash., was listening attentively to the announcements. | 
was urging all to attend the evening service, the sermon 
being on Jesus’ parable concerning the rich fool. 

After a very brief prev iew of the content of the message | 
announced the topic: “A Fool and His Money Are Soon 
Parted!” 

Then in the next breath I said, “Will the ushers please 
come forward and receive the offering.”—The Rev. RaymMonp 


L. Cox, Corvallis, Oregon. 

















ARE YOU A FATHER? 


A ProrEesTANT MINISTER with a parish among a Roman Cath- 
olic population spends an exciting life, I can assure you. 

One day the phone rang and a female voice said: 

“Are you a father?” 

“OF course I am; I have three kids.” 

“Whaaat?!” 
“Yes, three children 
“Are you married?” 
“Naturally. a 
“Let me get it straight: you have three children, you are 
married ey you are a father?” 

“Right.” 

“Shame on youl” 

And bang! Down goes the receiver.—The Rev. Nunzio 
Testa, Grace Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y. 
eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
For each report by a minister of the Gospel of an embarrassing 
moment in his life, Carisrranrry Topay will pay $5 Cupon pub- 
lication). To be acceptable, anecdotes must narrate factually a 
»xersonal experience, and must be previously unpublished. Con- 
tributions should not exceed 250 words, should be typed double- 
spaced, and bear the writer’s name and address. Upon accept- 
ance, such contributions become the property of CHrisTIANITY 
Topay. Letters should be addressed to: Preacher in the Red, 


Curistianiry Topay, 1014 Washington Building, Washington 
.. D>. 
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The Fourth Gospe and History 


OTTO MICHEL 


he Fourth Gospel emphasizes that the destiny ol 

Jesus of Nazareth was bound up with the figure 
of John the Baptist (cf. John 1:15, 26-28, 29-34). By 
John he found his first disciples (John 1:35-39). For 
a time his work paralleled that of the Baptist, perhaps 
in somewhat of a strained relation to some of John’s 
followers (cf. John 3:22-30). According to the wit- 
ness of John, he was the Lamb of God whom the 
Father chose, as once a in the story of Abraham 
and his son (cf. Gen. 22:8; John 3:16). 

The Synoptic Gospels have not narrated the activity 
of Jesus in the Jordan valley, because for them his 
ministry in Galilee and Jerusalem was decisive. ‘The 
work of Jesus in the Jordan valley was evidently unac- 
companied by any miracle, even as John also accom- 
plished his work without miracles (cf. John 10:41). 
According to all the Gospels, the ministry of Jesus was 
confirmed by miracles first in Galilee. It is important 
to hold to this point on which the Gospels concur. 

Perhaps Jesus’ zeal for the purity of the Temple (cf. 
John 2:12-22) is a Hasidic and Zealotic trait. For sure, 
his unique, insistent and sharp attack upon the priestly 
society in Jerusalem does not reflect the secluded pro- 
test of Qumran. Jesus acted to confront the whole 
people with a decision. His change of water into wine 
(cf. John 2:1-11) revealed the Messiah who was reviv- 
ing the powers of ancient time, even as once Elisha 
cleansed the water in Jericho (cf. Il Kings 2:19-22) 
To adduce Hellenistic and heathen parallels, as specu- 
lative research is wont to do, does not fit the action 
of Jesus. Jesus of Nazareth evinces no Hellenistic 
traits. He rose from a movement which was antithetical 
to Hellenism. His miracles in feeding the multitude, 
changing the water, and raising the dead recall the 
time of Moses and Elijah, and signify that ancient, old- 
Israelite motives became historic in Jesus of Nazareth. 

Although the preaching and teaching of Jesus, his 
changnt and fundamental eschatological a at 


Otto Michel is a: of New EA at libidieiiiy of 


Tuebingen, Germany. From his earlier days at Halle he has 
maintained a stalwart witness for the Gospel against various 
forms of liberalism. In addition to being a stimulating lec- 
turer, he is well-known through his contributions on both Ro- 
mans and Hebrews in the H. A. W. Meyer Commentary series. 


view, Suggest many a point of contact with the Qumran 
scriptures, no one should regard him as an Essene. 
His miracles, his conflict with the Law, his seeking out 
of sinners, all exhibit a sharp contrast to Qumran the 
ology. Jesus and his disciples were directly related to 
the movement of John the Baptist, but very soon devel. 
oped their own idea of purity, holiness, and atonement. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


All the Gospels are historical and doctrinal commen 
taries on the history of Jesus. They not only give wit 
ness for faith, but also historical information which is 
relevant to scholarly discussion. To resort to the history 
of tradition, to form criticism, to literary criticism, and 
to the work of redaction, does not release us from the 
primary question: what actually happened? At the be 
ginning stood the history of Jesus, not a theological 
construction. 

Exegetical criticism has disputed most of all the his 
torical worth of the Fourth Gospel. Since F. Christian 
Baur, one has seen its actual significance in the sphere 
of Spirit, Doctrine, and Symbol, but not in history. 
We hear today that the older historical and miracle 
tradition was reconstituted under the influence of gnos- 
tic-celored sayings and words of that time so that faith, 
upon which the gospel of John lays decisive importance, 
becomes a new existential understanding of man. But 
the biblical-Hebraic faith, which centers in the sending 
of Jesus (cf. John 20:31) loses its stability and reality 
when one detaches it in this modern sense from its 
roots. At the basis of the Fourth Gospel is the earlier 
historical and miracle tradition, only elucidated by the 
corresponding tradition of word and saying. Both ma- 
terials form an inner unity and should not be divorced 
from one another. The Qumran Find pertains in a 
special way to the Fourth Gospel. It is now possible 
to compare Iranian dualism, late Jewish apocalyptic, 
Qumran sectarianism, and Johannine theology with 
each other. The Fourth Gospel knows a definite, fun- 
damental Palestinian-Jewish stratum, from which 
then passes over to a general, oriental-Hellenistic 
thought-form. There is good reason to be cautious in 
leaning upon the diverse concept of “Gnosis.” 

Yet it has also been recognized that precisely the 
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Fourth Gospel ascribes importance to historical asso- 
ciations, and does not look upon them only as illustra- 
7 material. 

. The activity of Jesus is arranged fundamentally 
into be geographical periods which also differ in their 
substance: At first Jesus was connected with the 4 
tist in the Jordan valley of Judaea (cf. John 3:22; 4:3) 
Then follows the ministry of miracle and teaching in 
Galilee and the surrounding area (cf. John 2:1 ff.; 
4:43 ff.). Finally, a coherent grouping begins with the 
Feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem (cf. John 7: 1-13; 
10:22-39). This last sojourn in Jerusalem was at times 
interrupted (cf. John 10:40-42). The Johannine out- 
line appears capable of taking in the Synoptic material, 
but not vice versa. 

2. Small chronological notices should not be over- 
looked. We read in John 2:20: “It has taken forty-six 
years to build this temple, and will you raise it up in 
three days?” This precise number is congruous with the 
historical interval if fitted into the Jewish computation 
of time, by which, in this instance, only the actual 
years of building were counted. To that number must 
be added the Sabbath years in which the work of 
building was suspended. Also the Johannine dating of 
the death of Jesus on Friday, the 14th of Nisan, should 
be credited as accurate. 

3. The prominence given to Cana in Galilee (John 
2:11) is fully justified: “This, the first of his signs, 
Jesus did at Cana in Galilee, and manifested his glory.” 
Cana, eight miles north of Nazareth, was closely related 
geographically and historically with the home city of 
Jesus. It is understandable that the presence of his 
mother was mentioned at the marriage feast. It was 
after that that Jesus removed with his mother, brethren 
and disciples to Capernaum, which belonged to another 
area of geography and territorial history (cf. John 
2:12). We may well see in that removal a connection 
with adverse pressure upon the family of Jesus in Naz- 
areth (cf. Luke 4:30 f.). 

4. According to more recent geological investigations 
in Palestine, the gospel of John is thoroughly right 
when it takes the water from Jacob's well to be well 
water and not cistern water (cf. John 4:6 ff.). The 
water flows under the earth from below Mount Gerizim. 

5. Archaeological discovery has confirmed the loca- 
tion of the Pool of Bethesda near the Sheep Gate (ct. 
John 5:2). From the ruin it is possible to trace the 
trapezoid ‘toni of a double pool, constructed in the 
Hellenistic era, which had special significance for Jeru- 
salem in the time of Jesus. The remains of strong and 
high columns point to the Herodianic period. Of late, 
French excavations have been resumed with success. 

6. Occasional reference to sites in the Fourth Gospel, 
as Bethany “beyond the Jordan” (1:28), “Aenon near 
Salim” (3:23), Ephraim (11:54), go back to exact 
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knowledge of their location by the Evangelist; they 
are not to be symbolically or allegorically understood. 
The region of Aenon by Salim lies southeast of Nablus 
and Shechem (cf. W. F. Albright). Most likely the 
Samaritan highland was accessible to John the Baptist. 

The Evangelist took special care to identify sites 
in the Passion history: the brook Kidron (18:1), the 
garden in which Jesus and his disciples tarried (18:1 
the court of the high priest Annas (18:15), the Prac 
torium (18:28,33; 19:9), the Pavement, in Hebrew, 
Gabbatha (19:13), Golgotha (19:17), and the garden 
in which the new tomb lay (19:41). All these sites 
indicate his accurate knowledge of the topography of 
Jerusalem. Above all, the tomb of Jesus was a holy 
site for the Evangelist as it bore testimony to the Resur 
rection (cf. 20:1-18). 

8. The Gospel gives a clear picture of the Jewish 
custom of burial, of mourning, and of comforting the 
survivors. It mentions the binding of the body “in linen 
clothes” (19:40), which protected but did not hinder 
the individual parts. Both the binding and the cloth 
wrapped about the face belonged to preparation for 
burial, in the case of Lazarus as well as in that of Jesus 
(cf. 11:44; 20:7). If at all possible, the body was 
washed, ental, “a buried on the day of death. 
Then the procession of mourners went back, and it lay 
upon the friends to comfort the survivors. Jesus ap- 
pears at first in John 11:17 ff. as a friend who has the 
task of comforting the two sisters. Then he lays aside 
that role, does not go into the house of mourning, but 
waits near the grave of Lazarus in prayer to God. 


EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE 


In a recent article, W. F. Albright has pointed out how 
drastically the Jewish revolt, between 66 and 70 A.D.., 
desolated Palestine and altered the relations of men 
to each other. His excavations in Geba and Bethel have 
uncovered traces of Roman occupation where it was 
engaged in a radical process of destruction. Of a cer 
tainty the relations between Jews and Christians were 
disrupted at this time, for Christians were decried as 
traitors by the Jews, and on the contrary as Jews by the 
Romans. In these years there was many an exodus and 
flight of Christians so that Palestinian traditions had 
to be collected elsewhere. In the opinion of Albright 
this happened to the Johannine tradition, which was 
then edited in Asia Minor. 

On the one hand, the Johannine tradition thinks 
entirely theologically, and refers the source of thought 
and being to God himself, but has at the same time 
quite definite historical and earthly interests which 
should not be underestimated. The Fourth Gospel 
must be carefully read and understood, because it con- 
tains valuable material which helps to delineate the 


“Jesus of History.” END 
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Mes a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with gladness; come before his 
presence with singing.” Thus David sang, and through 
the ages that call to devotion in Israel has not gone 
ignored in the Christian Church. 

Unfortunately today, however, in the ministry of 
music, there is too often the pagan rhythm of modern 
jazz, in place of the highest praise of which the Church 
is capable. Yet no medium, aside from the preaching 
of the Word of God, has greater potential value in 
presenting the Gospel. 

‘Throughout the centuries, the Bible and the hymnal 
have ministered to the spiritual needs of man and have 
assisted him in his worship. But just as the Church has 
suffered periodic declines in spiritual power, so has 
church music. There are evidences of such decline today. 

In many areas, provincialism has invaded the Church 
and has muted the effectiveness of Christian music by 
substituting the light frothy song for the great devo- 
tional or worship hymn. Tin-pan-alley musical settings 
to skimmed-milk tests, delivered with flagrant exhibi- 
tionism by a keyboard personality or a “blues” 
reveal a startling lack of reverence. 

More than one minister, deploring the trend 
church music today, would say with the words of Dr. 
Vernon McGee, pastor of the Church of the Open 
Door, Los Angeles: 


singer, 


The spiritual level of the church today is recorded in the 
type of music and the character of the songs that are sung. 
If that’s true, then the present-day church has hit a new low. 
Today the catchy tune is the thing which is popular, and 
frankly you can dance to some present-day church music. On 
the radio you can’t always be sure whether it’s a ballad, boogie, 
bebop, or the latest chorus of the church. Several song writers 
are getting rich writing this low type of music, a type which 
appeals to the flesh. It’s like taking dope, the more you hear it, 
the more you want to hear it until you become addicted to it. 


How this demoralization creeps into the church and 


what it does to it has been described Lei ‘Sitap janes 
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Music Worthy of God 


EDWARD A. 





CORDING 





A. Pike, formerly dean of the 
Divine, New York, and now head of the Episcopal 
Church in California: 


Cathedral of St. John the 


When a juke box or TV gets us off to a somewhat less than 
reverent start, the result is a vulgarizing of holy things. Per- 
chance these songs will lift up some to the living God. But 
for many more it downgrades Him to the commonplace. It is 
an ersatz religion, without awe, without mystery, without 
reverence, aes a judgment, and in the end, without reality. 


But the condemnation of such music does not come 
only from ministers. Secular musicologists are alarmed 
by the trend and are saying so. In an article entitled 
“Popular Tunes Help Corrupt the Child,” Irving Sa- 
blosky, recent Chicago Daily News critic, writes: 
Popular music is helping to corrupt the youth of America. 
I’m not accusing the lyrics, I’m accusing the music itself of 
lowering the whole moral character of our growing genera- 
tion. .. . The mind can work both ways: if it is trained to 
think on a high level, it will have no use for banalities; if it is 


given spiritual nourishment to begin with, it won't tolerate 
emptiness. 


Where Christianity ought to be worshiped in the 
highest sense of the word, it has too often fallen far short 
of the glory of God through the failure of its music. 
Where entertainment becomes the goal, it is no mys- 
tery why we have a perverted expression of the Chris- 
tian faith, for the goal of the entertainer and the goal 
of God’s messenger are inherently different. With one, 
it is what the people want; with the other, it is what 
they need. We are as guilty in our singing as in our 
preaching if we declare not the whole counsel of God. 


A GODLY STANDARD FOR SINGING 


We may ask, “Since standards of church music vary 
and everyone seems to be setting the standard for him- 
self, is there a Christian basis for determining a stand- 
ard for singing?” Scripture gives one basic principle 
which certainly applies. We are to “walk not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit” (Rom. 8:1). We therefore 
are not to render music in the power of the flesh, but 
in the power of the spirit, not to give a carnal thrill, 
but a spiritual impact. 

If we keep it well in mind that music in the church 
is not an end, but a means to an end, we will have 
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less difficulty in charting our path. The end sought is 
the glory of God, and not the glory of the performer 
or of his music. Music as a choral setting can open the 
door of our understanding so that the message of God 
enters our intellect without hindrance and captures our 
wills with its power and beauty. Music without textual 
association can, when properly selected, be a blessing 
to the worshiper and enhance his communion with 
God, for often it enables him to reach out to God for 
the fulfillment of his own personal need. 

To be consonant with God’s standards, church music 
must be dedicated to the highest possible cultural plane. 
Pity the man who, having developed complicated 
esthetic sensibilities, hungers for a message of God in 
praise and finds it clothed in undignified musical rags. 
He is the forgotten man in much of today’s evangelism. 

The loftiest sentiments of the Christian faith have 
found expression in the great hymns of the Church, 
and we have spiritual fellowship with those who have 
walked with God in centuries past. Great testimonies 
to saving grace have been set to music, outstanding 
devotional verse has been united with distinguished 
hymn tunes, and the scriptural passages have been in- 
terpreted for us in music by masters. 

But not all of Christendom benefits from this heri- 
tage largely because true worship has been ignored. And 
worship we must have. “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God.” Our evangelical hymnals do not contain a 
sufhcient number of devotional hymns to give scope 
and depth in worship. So many are filled with songs 
that fail to lift us above ourselves and our own religious 
experience. This is not to say that a gospel hymn, prop- 
erly chosen, has no place, for it does. But certainly 
believers in the church who overemphasize the sub- 
jective experience are in danger of worshiping experi- 
ence and not God. 

It is a real mistake for a church to confine itself 
solely to the Gospel song. Unfortunately, for some that 
seems to be the only one with a “message” in it, for 
any other fails to give the “subjective kick.” But this 
attitude ignores man’s obligation to worship God. 

We note that the Psalmist expresses a great deal of 
subjectivity, but it is always linked with the objective 
source of the blessing. “He is my rock and my salva- 
. My soul thirsteth for God. . . . I will bless 
the Lord at all times.” 

Some churches have lost the great hymns because 
they left them behind in their denominational hymnals 
at the time they became independent. They took with 
them only the Gospel songbook that had been used in 
the Sunday school room. But there are encouraging 
signs today that some are returning to the great hymns 
of the Church, and some publishers are including them 
in the new hymnals. 

Where provincialism has barred us from the great 
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hymns, let us rediscover those that are a witness of our 
faith. Our satisfaction in that experience will eliminate 
unworthy hymns. Expression of our faith in hymnody 
should keep pace with our spiritual growth. That song 
which is light and joyous does express the faith and 
joy of a new Christian, but if he is alive, he will grow, 
and if he grows, it will be reflected in his praise. 

Christians should live up to their spiritual capabili- 
ties, and we are not doing that if we choose hymns on a 
level below our spiritual understanding. Why must it 
be that we sing a type of song typified by “I’m So 
Happy and Here’s the Reason Why,” when we ought 
to be singing “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts.” 

And too often we are exhorted to sing loudly. For 
instance, young people sing the rhythmic Gospel 
choruses on their outings when it would be wise to 
sing secular fun songs, saving devotional singing for 
more appropriate occasions. Jesus himself pointed out 
the danger of mere noisiness: “This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me with 
their lips; but their heart is far from me” (Matt. 15: 
8-9). The Apostle Paul expressed an attitude for our 
conduct: “I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also” (I Cor. 14:15). 


MUSICAL REFORMATION NEEDED 


What is the remedy? We must give intelligent leader- 
ship to the coming generation. In his book, The Pat- 
tern of God's Truth (pp. 80-81), Dr. Frank Gacbelein 


offers this solution: 


The call is for Christian education to lead the way to higher 
things. But that call will not be fully answered until our 
schools, colleges, and seminaries espouse a philosophy of 
music befitting the Gospel. So long as the lower levels of an 
art so closely linked to man’s emotions are cultivated at the 
expense of the best, we shall continue to have Christian lead- 
ers, many of whom are deaf to the nobler elements of spiritual 
song. Evangelicalism is due for a musical reformation. The 
reformation will come only when Christian education, having 
set its face against the cheap in this greatest of the arts, seeks 
to develop in its students response to a level of music worthy 
of the deep things of God. Here, as in so much else, we 
do well to listen to Martin Luther, who called music “a noble 
gift of God next to theology,” and even went so far as to say: 
“We must teach music in schools; a schoolmaster ought to 
have skill in music . . . neither should we ordain young men 
as preachers unless they have been well exercised in music.” 


The musical practice of evangelicalism needs to be 
examined in terms of textual content, musical setting, 
and method if the members of the Church are to grow 
in spiritual power. An example must be set not only 
for youth in churches, Sunday Schools, and colleges, 
but also for those who are being trained to lead our 
spiritual enterprises. The trend toward spiritually vigor- 
ous church music is already evident in many churches. 
Let us be certain that the glory of God is the foremost 
ohiective in the music of the faith. END 
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REJOICING IN HOPE 


“For I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.” 

With these words the Apostle Paul 
makes a distinction which should be in 
the mind of every Christian. 


€ One of the privileges of the believer 
is an assured hope, something which 
reaches beyond present circumstances and 
rises above the buffetings which are an 
inevitable part of lite. 

It is because we Christians so often 
look at our immediate circumstances with 
the astigmatic lenses of the worldling 
that we fail to bear clear testimony to the 
grace of God. 

Only the Christian knows his present 
position and his ultimate destiny. Only 
the Christian has the answers to this life 
and to that which is to come, dim as his 
understanding may be. The Christian 
can look at the world and think of all 
its uncertainties and yet reverently say, 
“So what!” for he knows in his heart 
that the sovereign God of the universe 
is his own loving heavenly Father. 

This in no way justifies an unconcern 
with needy men in a needy world, how- 
ever; it increases this concern, for the 
comfort and hope which are a part of the 
Christian’s heritage are blessings to be 
passed on and not kept in selfish seclu- 
sion. Yet, a clear distinction should be 
made between the by-products of the 
Christian faith and those things which 
constitute that faith. 


« There is often an alarming tendency 
to interpret Christianity in terms of 
peace, joy, hope, psychological adjust- 
ment, social awareness and other lovely, 
desirable things. When this is done, 
without an adequate presentation of the 
Gospel itself, Christianity is not ad- 
vanced, but made confusing. 

Christianity we know is not a panacea 
for life’s problems but the acquiring of a 
new life through faith in the atoning and 
transforming work of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. And through him who died 
for our sins, who rose again for our jus- 
tification and who is living today, pray- 
ing for us and giving us the companion- 
ship of his Holy Spirit, we come to 
look at our position in terms of the 
Christ who dwells in us and not as a 
detour around problems. 


How true it is that Christ never prom 
ised exemption from life’s pressures; but 
he did promise grace sufficient to meet 
those pressures, a grace which enables us 
to rejoice in hope, and to be patient in 
tribulation. 

The Christian’s failure to appropriate 
the privileges and blessings that are his 
is what causes so much unhappiness and 
covers the joy of salvation with a gloom 
of temporal sorrows. 


{ Almost all of us have known persons 
to whom life seemed to have dealt far 
more than one individual’s share of suf- 
fering and sorrow, and we have seen 
those people demonstrate an inner source 
of peace and joy that the world can only 
marvel at, but not understand. This has 
been demonstrated in the sick room, at 
the grave side, and where the sins and 
failures of others have brought suffering 
and disgrace to the innocent; for standing 
beside those afHlicted souls has been the 
One who has borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows. 

Why is it, then, that so few of us who 
name Christ as Saviour rise to the privi- 
leges and live by the blessings which he 
is so anxious that we should appropriate? 

Is not the answer to be found in our 
failure to realize that relationship with 
Christ is a personal matter, and He is not 
separated from us by some great and 
ethereal distance but is closer to us even 
than breathing itself? 

Furthermore, only too often our sup- 
posedly Christian joy has been predi- 
cated on some immediate personal suc- 
cess or material advantage. Such experi- 
ences can and do pass, but true Christian 
joy and hope have their root in things 
which are not subject to change or decay. 


€ Christian hope is a firm assurance and 
expectation of the goodness of God, and 
it comes from our participation in the 
fullness of his blessings through our rela- 
tionship with the Son. This hope is a 
wellspring of spiritual water, relieving 
the thirsty soul and bringing never-end- 
ing refreshment to the parched deserts 
of a sinful world. 

This hope must be distinguished from 
the fading things of a material world, not 
only by the nature of that for which we 
hope but also by its eternal quality. Let 
the imagination run riot and conjure up 
a vision of obtaining everything this 





world has to offer, not only in things 
material but also in the intangibles of 
which 
power. Unless such were to be sanctified 
and blessed by God, they would prove as 
transient and unsatisfying as the world 
of which they are a part. 


achievement bring honor and 


¢ The Christian’s hope, being fixed and 
eternal, should carry with it a definite 
reaction in outlook, personality, and 
action. Unfortunately, this is often not 
the case. Like Peter we look at the waves 
rather than to the Ruler of the waves. 
Like Martha we may be burdened with 
much serving, losing sight of the Lord 
of Glory whom it is our privilege to 
serve. Like Thomas we magnify doubts 
rather than exercise that faith which dis- 
solves them into the assurance of things 
not seen. 

The Christian’s hope is also a founda- 
tion which remains unmoved because 
that foundation is Christ. In a day when 
a search for security is almost a fetish, 
it is the Christian alone who enjoys the 
stability of eternal verities. 

There is also a cleansing power in this 
hope. “Every man that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure,” for the object of his faith is alto- 
gether pure and lovely. Instead of ac- 
cepting the standards of the world, he 
looks to those standards which have their 
source in the perfections of Christ. 


The very heart of our hope as Chris- 
tians rests on the person and work of our 
Saviour. We have the fullest kind of 
assurance because we know that he is the 
eternal Son of God. We have absolute 
confidence because we know that he has 
redeemed us for time and eternity. Al- 
though still living in the flesh we know 
that we even now have eternal life, and 
that which is not yet seen will some day 
become a glorious reality. 

The Apostle Paul, who as much as 
anyone and more than most, suffered for 
his Lord, lived a life of continuing hope 
in the sureness of his position as a Chris- 
tian. In the midst of overwhelming odds 
he said: “For I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.” 

The Lord that Paul knew is our Lord. 
And the hope which was his is ours. Here 
there is no enduring situation, but there 
is one to come which will be based not 
on our present circumstances or frustra- 
tions but on the promise of our God. 

This is the Christian’s hope and it 
should transform our daily lives. 

L. Ngerson Bstxi 
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GIVING THE BIBLE ITS SWAY 


If actions speak louder than words, we all realize that 
it is much easier to speak than to act; to voice a loud 
protestation than to put it into practical effect. This is 
particularly true in relation to the supremacy of the 
Bible as ur authoritative norm of faith and conduct. 
Almost all churches agree nominally in according this 
role to the Bible. But our human make-up instinctively 
resists the implied authority of Holy Scripture, and 
therefore seeks, if not to deny or flout it outright, at 
least to render it innocuous so far as practical thinking 
and living are concerned. While the Bible is the su- 
preme rule, it is not allowed to exercise this rule freely 
but is tamed or harnessed in such a way that behind or 
above or around the rule of the Bible there stands 
another and ultimately decisive rule. 

This emerges very clearly in liberal Protestantism. 
Liberalism, too, is willing to take the Bible as its start- 
ing point. In its own way and according to its own 
understanding it can join in the acceptance of the 
Bible's supremacy. But the vulnerable point is that, 
whereas freedom is claimed for inquiry and interpreta- 
tion and experience and rational thought, the Bible 
itself is not allowed to be free. It is subjected to various 
norms of understanding which are forced upon it from 
outside, so that in the long run the only useful purpose 
which can be found for it is to provide illustrations for 
the individual ideas, experiences or even preferences of 
individual thinkers, speakers or disciples. 

This emerges no less clearly in Roman Catholicism. 
No church has a clearer or more consistent record of 
assertion of the authority of Scripture than the Roman 
Catholic. Yet no church has more blatantly or success- 
fully thwarted the Bible in the free exercise of its 
authority. It is allowed to be the Bible at all only 
by the gracious sanction of the church. It has no gen- 
uine initiative in doctrine, but may only substantiate 
what the church defines. It is hampered by the compet- 
ing authority of tradition. It is subjected to a normative 
interpretation which is as hidebound as it is compli- 
cated. Indeed, it is even frozen to all intents and pur- 
poses in a particular version. In relation to the accepted 
dogmas or canonical practices of the church it can ex- 
ercise no critical or reformative office. In other words, 
the assertion of its authority is little more than an im- 
posing form of words to which there corresponds little 
or no reality of practice. To be sure, an ultimate 
biblical basis may be found for much that is now 
thought or said or done in this church; but the fact 
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remains that the Bible is prevented from discharging 
its function with the living freedom which alone safe- 
guards its authority and which demands a correspond- 
ing freedom for the Bible which alone can give true 
authority to the church. 

The question remains, however, whether the Evan- 
gelical churches are really in much better case. Their 
assertion is the loudest of all. They stand foursquare 
by the Bible. They will not allow any infringement 
of its authority. They insist upon its infallibility and 
inspiration. ‘They are ready to crush or excommunicate 
or calumniate at a touch those who seem to question 
or deny in any sense the supremacy of the Bible. Nor 
is this faithful witness to be scorned. But the question 
poses itself insistently whether it is really backed by 
the practice of the Evangelical churches. Do they in 
fact subject their thinking and action wholly and 
honestly to the Bible itself? Is the Bible able to exer- 
cise its free and living rule even amongst those who con- 
tend most earnestly and sincerely for the supremacy 
of its rule? And if not, is there any real force or power 
in the legitimate protestation which is their primary 
contribution to the modern theological debate? 

To a large extent, we all inevitably approach the 
Bible with assumptions which are drawn from very 
non-biblical sources. To that extent it is difficult even 
to pose, let alone to answer, the vital question whether 
we ourselves are genuinely biblical in many of the 
most important areas of our thought and speech and 
action. We rightly assert the supremacy of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but do we bow to that supremacy? 

Do we bow to it in biblical exposition? Unless we 
do so at this point, we cannot do so anywhere. For 
then we cannot properly understand the Bible, and 
therefore we can only import meanings into the text 
instead of deriving them. By all means let exegesis 
and consequent exposition be a simple unfolding of 
the text itself. By all means let it be free from the 
tyranny of past interpretation. But let it be a genuine 
unfolding of the text with all that this implies in 
the field of lexical study. Let it be free from the 
tyranny of the conceptions which we ourselves so easily 
bring to the task under the influence of our own fancy 
or background or extraneous or ecclesiastical factors. 
When it comes to the point, is it not the real work of 
the Evangelical churches to prosecute the vigorous un- 
derstanding of the Bible in terms of itself which will 
simply mean the complete and unobstructed exercise of 
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its supremacy in face of every attempted restraint? 

Do we bow to its supremacy in relation to current 
thinking? Evangelicals no less than others fall hastily 
into the trap of supposing that the Bible is there to 
answer the philosophical or scientific or more general 
questions of their own posing rather than accepting the 
fact that the Bible itself poses the right questions togeth- 
er with the right answers. Unnecessary controversies 
have been created, unnecessary hostilities incurred, un- 
necessary injury done to the supremacy of the Bible it- 
self, just because so few have stopped to ask whether 
even the questions at issue are biblical anyway. But if 
we accept non-biblical questions, are we really being 
consistently biblical, and can we expect genuinely bibli- 
cal answers, no matter how true we are to the actual 
substance of the Bible? If the Bible is our supreme 
rule, the important thing is that true biblical exegesis 
should issue in true biblical theology, in which the 
Bible itself can discharge its office with living freedom. 

Do we bow to its supremacy in relation to the creedal 
formulations which are either our cherished inheritance 
from those who heard the voice of Scripture in the past 
or the sum of our own understanding of Scripture in 
the present? To be sure it is no light thing to challenge 
a creedal formulation even in the name of the Bible, for 
the formulations themselves are only an attempt to 
express what the Bible teaches. But the necessary re- 
straint of formulations can so easily become a constric- 
tion. They may make it impossible to read the actual 
text of the Bible in freedom from external pressure, 
and therefore in true openness to the Word and Spirit. 
They may achieve the importance of being themselves 
the supreme rule which only theoretically but not in 
practice can be brought under the reformative scrutiny 
of Scripture. Brethren who even dare suggest that the 
creed or confession might be scripturally inadequate, 
or badly phrased, or even wrong, are immediately 
silenced or excluded. Brethren who claim that on this 
point or that their own different creed is more genuine- 
ly biblical are suspected or excommunicated instead 
of invited to frank and humble and prayerful discussion 
under the one rule which alone is supreme in the 
Church. The Bible, in fact, is chained to the formula- 
tion, so that suspicion of the formulation is tantamount 
to rebellion against the Bible itself, even if genuinely 
(though perhaps mistakenly) advanced in the name 
and on the authority of the Bible. The Bible cannot 
be the supreme rule in such a way that confessions 
and confessors alike are open and reformable under its 
free and authoritative voice. 

Do we bow to its supremacy in relation to the mis- 
sion of the church, that is, our whole theology of the 
work of the church and its ministry in the world? To 
put it more pointedly, is our theology of preaching 
that of Paul in I Corinthians 1 ff.? Is our theology 


of church government that of Christ in Luke 22:24? 
Is our theology of youth work based upon something 
that we find in the Acts or Epistles or anywhere in 
the New or Old Testaments? Do we even see that 
we need a biblical theology of these things, or do not 
even the Evangelical churches find it much easier to 
evolve or accept a “philosophy” in which there is per- 
haps more of conformity to this world than transforma- 
tion by the renewing of our minds? But if this is the 
case, where is the supremacy of the Bible which we 
rightly protest in the face of those who more blatantly 
evade or deny it? If the Bible is truly the rule of faith 
and conduct, it must rule in these areas too, bringing to 
bear its deep and searching scrutiny, posing its own 
questions and suggesting its own most sure and certain 
(that is, inerrant and infallible) answers. 

The Bible is supreme. No attempted evasion or de- 
nial can alter the fact. In its supremacy, the Bible can- 
not finally be chained or harnessed. As in Reformation 
Europe, it has the power to break through the cords 
which bind and constrict it. Already, perhaps, in liberal 
Protestantism and even Roman Catholicism there are 
signs of liberation as the Bible is still read and studied 
and its message pondered. We do not really accept the 
supremacy of Scripture if we think that it can be 
otherwise, and if therefore, we do not welcome the 
fact that, for example, in modern lexical studies and 
the movement toward biblical theology, there are signs 
that the Bible is again asserting its freedom. There may 
not yet be in certain circles a wholehearted acceptance 
of biblical authority, but, to the extent that there is 
openness and eagerness to know what the Bible itself 
really says and implies, these tendencies are surely to 
be promoted and reinforced. 

Above all, however, it is the task and privilege and 
responsibility of the Evangelical churches to be fore- 
most in giving an example of what they have always 
rightly maintained. They can be first in the fields of 
exposition, for the text is essential if the free authority 
of Scripture is to be exercised. They can be first in the 
field of biblical theology, for no theology, however 
learned or orthodox, can be real theology unless it 
consists primarily in objective exposition of the teaching 
of Scripture in its own terms and categories. They can 
be first in creative theological discussion, for no matter 
how valuable existing formulations, none can claim 
exemption from the free and authoritative scrutiny of 
the supreme rule. They can be first in rethinking 
the theology of Christian ministry and practice, for 
the point of practical impact upon the world is that at 
which the temptation is perhaps most urgent to allow 
worldly needs, pressures, circumstances and methods 
to replace the free lordship of Holy Scripture. 

This is the challenging and postive task of the age 


for Evangelicalism with its firm and continuing insist- 
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ence upon the normativeness of the Bible as our rule 
of faith and conduct. It is not enough to assert this 
against the world and others. What is now required 
is to show it in practice for the world and others. It is 
not important that we should increase the vociferous- 
ness or violence of our assertion. What is required is 
that Evangelicals first should show what it means in 
the positive subjection of their own exposition, think- 
ing, confession and practice to the free authority ol 
the Bible. Then others will see that they really mean 

They will also see what the assertion 
it may well be that, unable to evade 
or escape the enduring supremacy of the Bible, they 
will be caught up in the movement of reformation and 
reconstruction in which the Bible is again the free and 
living voice which rules supreme in the faith and prac- 


what they assert. 


means. Indeed, 


tice of the Church. END 


ELECTION TRENDS: 
OBSERVATIONS AND LESSONS 


Whatever truth there may be in President Eisenhower's 
post-election appraisal (and it was a generalization) 
that the American public “obviously voted for . . . the 
spenders,” no sound judgment will view the national 
election results as a mandate for bigger government, 
more inflation. 

As many interpretations are likely to be put upon the 
election outcome as there are special interests. 

Labor bosses will tend to view the fate of right-to- 
work laws as a blanket approval of unionism, as a man- 
date to Congress to enact labor’s legislative program, 
including “full employment.” Politicians indebted to 
the labor vote (the Committee on Political Education 
[COPE], political arm of AFL-CIO, promptly inter- 
preted election results as a .685 efficiency in its endorse- 
ments) will be tempted to ease demand for union re- 
forms and curtailment of graft. As long as bosses 
achieve their special ends through established parties, 
the prospect of a Labor Party in American politics re- 
mains submerged. Labor's legislative goals include 
widening the right-to-work setback and multiplying 
required welfare benefits that corrode the free enter- 
prise system. What will be swiftly forgotten is that 2 
million Californians approved Senator Knowland’s 
gubernatorial race on a right-to-work platform; that a 
special right-to-work proposition on the ballot was sup- 
ported by 1% million voters there. In fact, although 
right-to-work legislation carried in only one of the six 
states in which an amendment was sought, more than 3 


wider controls, larger expenditures, 


million voters upheld it in these states in the face of 
highly powered union opposition, and the Kansas vic- 
tory widened the number of right-to-work states to 19. 

Nor is it possible to view the election as a strategic 
breakthrough for some religious faction in American 
life, Roman Catholicism especially. Senator John Ken- 
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nedy’s re-election in Massachusetts was expected and, 
despite his popularity, it remains unlikely that he will 
be his party’s presidential nominee. Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown’s election in California was in no sense a test 
of Roman Catholic strength; it resulted from the split 
in Republican ranks and organized labor's campaign 
against Senator Knowland. Despite a vast Catholic 
minority in California, voters opposed taxing private 
schools below college level (from which parochial 
schools stand to gain most) by a two-to-one margin, 
with the encouragement of leading Protestant religious 
journals. 

An eight-term Brooks 
Hays, Democratic representative from Arkansas and 
president of the Southern Baptist Convention, narrow- 
ly lost re-election when a political neophyte, Dr. Dale 
Alford, outspoken segregationist, unofficially approved 
by Governor Faubus, conducted an eight-day write-in 
campaign. It was Hays who arranged the Eisenhower 
Faubus meeting at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1957. 
His position as a “moderate segregationist” was made 
increasingly difficult in Arkansas through secular and 
ecclesiastical integrationist pronouncements neglectful 
of States’ rights. This will probably not be the last 
time in American life, unless there is some major re- 
grouping of political forces, that an evangelical moder 
ate is likely to suffer wounds in the crossfire of extrem 
ists to the right and to the left. 

President Eisenhower rightly senses that the great 
issue before the American people today is the survival 
of the tradition of liberty. The “w hole theory of liberty 
and freedom and of free enterprise” may be imperiled, 
he warns, unless present “money spending” trends are 
halted. As dangerous spurs to inflation he singles out 
the continuing wage-price spiral and unnecessary Fed- 
eral spending involving huge budget deficits. But Mr. 
Eisenhower’s own party has neglected its opportunities 
to revise this tendency in recent years which have wit- 
nessed a further dilution of the dollar and approval of 
the largest peace-time budget in history. Under pressure 
from its liberal wing, the Republican party drifted from 
its own principles, and even tended to disguise its Re- 
publicanism so that the image of the party in the public 
mind was confused and uncertain. Coupled with the 
far-reaching strength of Democratic forces, this added 
up to nothing less than a Republican debacle. Even 
Republican successes (Nelson Rockefeller as governor 
in New York; Senator Barry Goldwater in Arizona) 
reflected a difference almost as wide as the “house 
divided” in which terms President Eisenhower has 
depicted his Democratic opponents. 

The November vote seems not so much a permanent 
Democratic commitment as an alternative to anxiety. 
Where it leads next is important for the nation, and 
that direction is not at all sure. END 
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Bible ‘Text of the Month 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 


Christ the Lord (Luke 2:10, 11). 


« The message of the angel, though con- 
cise, was comprehensive and full. It con- 
tained, (1) the fact, “Unto you is born 
this day,” (2) the place, “In the city of 
David,” that is, in Bethlehem, so called, 
because David likewise had been born 
there, (3) the office of the Messiah, “A 
Saviour,” (4) His name, honour, and 
character, “Christ the Lord.” 

Joun Newton 


FEAR NOT 


4 The fright that came upon the shep- 
herds as poor mortal men thus coming in 
contact with the Lord’s glory and his 
angels in the dead of night is to cease, 
for it is blessing, yea, the absolute su- 
preme blessing for mortal men that is 
thus revealed to these shepherds. The 
Gospel for sinners always must begin 
with “fear not,” for it removes sin and 
fear. With “for” the angel justifies the 
command, and with “behold” exclaims 
at the greatness of this justification. But 
he first states the effect, and then the 
cause, first the joy, then the birth that 
produces the joy. R. C. H. Lensx1 


€ While it is natural that man should 
be afraid when the invisible, the un- 
known, suddenly becomes visible to him, 
the angel, now that Christ has been born, 
comes with the words “Fear not!” He 
does not, however, leave it at that, but 
gives the reason why they need have no 
fear. He brings to them the glorious tid- 
ings that in Bethlehem, the city of David, 
on that day, the promised Messiah has 
at length been born. The hope of the 
centuries has been fulfilled. For this 
reason the tidings are joyful to them and 
to all the people. 


Norvat GELDENHUYS 


JOYFUL TIDINGS 

What are these joyful tidings? What 
was the content of this report? Why, 
“This day is born a Saviour, Christ the 
Lord.” It is only this, “A Saviour is born; 
a way of escape is provided,” and farther 
they do not proceed. Yet this they say is 
a matter of great joy; as it was indeed. 
It is so to every burdened, convinced sin- 
ner, a matter of unspeakable joy and re- 
joicing. Oh, blessed words! “A Saviour 


is born!” This gives life to a sinner, and 
opens “a door of hope in the valley of 
Achor,” the first rescue of a sin-distressed 
soul. Joun OwEN 


© It is still proclaimed in our ears that 
to us is born a Saviour, Christ the Lord. 
These should be glad tidings to all, for 
in them all our hopes centre, and from 
them all our comforts flow. What an 
auspicious morn was that which brought 
so great a blessing to mankind! What a 
joyful day is that which first conveys the 
sound of the gospel to our ears! But 
most happy for us is that hour in which 
we are enabled to believe in Christ for 
the salvation of our souls. If real Chris- 
tians deem it proper to commemorate the 
birth of Christ at a season set apart for 
that purpose, they will not do it with 
revellings and feastings, but with abun- 
dant thanksgivings to God, and liberality 
to their poorer brethren. 

CoMMENTARY OF HENRY AND ScoTT 


LORD AND SAVIOUR 
€ Christ Jesus, the only Son of God, is 


our Lord in three ways: first, by creation, 
in that he made us of nothing when we 
were not; second, he is our Lord by the 
right of redemption; third, he is the head 
of the Church (as the husband is the 
head of the wife) to rule and govern the 
same by his word and spirit. 


M. W. Perkins 


Our Saviour is called in the Old Testa- 
ment the Messiah, and in the New Tes- 
tament the Christ; and both words im- 
port that he was the Anointed One. This 
designation is given to him, in allusion 
to the rite by which persons were conse- 
crated to their offices under the former 
dispensation, namely, by being anointed 
with oil. This rite was observed in the 
case of the three offices which were most 
celebrated, those of prophet, priest, and 
king. Joun Dick 


© Hear that message of the angel in the 
world as it was, a world lacking joy, 
that had heard no good tidings for a gen- 
eration, that was afraid in its heart of the 
tyranny of oppression. Then . . . there is 
born to you this day in the city of David 





a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. Saviour 
—confronting all the sin of the world 
with regal authority, based upon redeem- 
ing power. Christ—confronting all the 
chaos of the world, the Messiah, who 
will be able to realize the true hegemony, 
the Kingdom of God. Lord—the One 
who confronts all eternity and all ages, 
and He is born. 

G. CamMpBELL MorGANn 


{ Like Matthew 1:21, this passage 
clearly indicates that to the circle in 
which Jesus moved his coming as the 
Messiah was connected with the great 
series of prophecies which promised the 
advent of Jehovah for the redemption of 
his people, as truly as with those which 
predicted the coming of the Davidic 
King. The terms, “a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord,” are, indeed, an express 
combination of the two lines of prophecy, 
and import that the Child who was born 
in the city of David was both the prom- 
ised Redeemer of Israel and the Anointed 
King that was to come. . . . This Child 
is at once a Saviour, the promised Mes- 
siah, and Sovereign Lord of men and 
angels—for it is an angel who speaks 
these words. . . . There is here a declara- 
tion that in this Child born in the city 
of David, the functions of Redemption, 
Messiahship and Supreme Lordship are 
united. B. B. WarrieLp 


TO ALL PEOPLE 


| Though the angel addresses the shep- 
herds alone, yet he plainly states, that 
the message of salvation which he brings 
is of wider extent, so that not only they, 
in their private capacity, may hear it, but 
that others may also hear. For God had 
promised Christ, not to one person or to 
another, but to the whole seed of Abra- 
ham. If the Jews were deprived, for the 
most part, of the joy that was offered to 
them, it arose from their unbelief; just 
as, at the present day, God invites all 
indiscriminately to salvation through the 
Gospel, but the ingratitude of the world 
is the reason why this grace, which is 
equally offered to all, is enjoyed by few. 
Although this joy is confined to a few 
persons, yet, in respect to God, it is said 
to be common. When the angel says that 
this joy shall be to all people, he speaks 
of the chosen people only; but now that 
“the middle wall of partition” (Eph. 2: 
14) has been thrown down, the same 
message has reference to the whole 
human race. For Christ proclaims peace, 
not only “to them that are nigh,” but to 
them that are “far off” (Eph. 2:17), to 
“strangers” (Eph. 2:12) equally with 
citizens. Joun Carvin 
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PREACHER'S MATHEMATICS 


From our Preacher's Vademecum 
And Almanac for Clerics, 

We bring this jingled guide to 
Rhetorical numerics. 

For every pulpit speaker 

Must know the spell of number; 
If arguments are weak, or 

The nodding hearers slumber, 
No study of linguistics, 
Patristics, or the mystics, 

Has half of one per cent of 
The power of statistics. 


Through mastery of digits, 
Geometry, and Trig., yours 
Must be the added duty 
Of proving it with figures. 
Percentages are potent, 
And who can bring objection 
To sociometric survey 
With I.B.M. projection? 
In analyzing factors, 
No room for question lingers; 
If you would make your points, sir, 
Just count them on your fingers. 
The graphs in paragraphs of 

, Your exponential preaching 
Will plot a soaring orbit 
Of influence far-reaching. 


Yet numbers without nuance 
Do little to incline us; 

Your phrasing must assign them 
A value, plus or minus. 

A cold and empty zero 

Is void if so you take it; 

If vacuous, inane, 

And uninformed you make it. 
But verbal mathematics 
Emotionally spoken 

Creates a zero plus, all 


Unprejudiced and open! 


One minus — monolithic, 
Undifferentiated, 

Alone and solipsistic, 
When differently stated 
May lose the insulaxity 

Of single isolation, 
Becoming solidarity 

In union with our nation. 


“The schizophrenic splittings 
Of deviating schism” 
Are proper verbal fittings 
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For wicked dualism, 

While twoness that we relish 
Is favorably rated— 

To praise togethernesses 

Our verbs are conjugated. 

If one is undecided 

Which dual scheme to mention, 
A polar dialectic 


Will furnish both in tension 


Rhetorical numerics 

Adds benefits uncounted 

But just be sure your numbers 
Are colorfully mounted! 


—EUTYCHUS 
THE MILLENNIUM 


I have . . . read Professor Ladd’s article 
on the millennium (Sept. 1 issue) and 
was impressed by the excellent attempt to 
prove the millennium in other places be- 
side Revelation 20. . . . But if it were not 
for Revelation 20 raising the necessity 
for the birth of such an interpretation, it 
would never have been devised or “read 
into” the rest of the New Testament. 

KENNETH McCowan 
Blaney Memorial Baptist Church 
Dorchester, Mass. 


In . . . “Dispensational Premillennial- 
ism” (Sept. 15 issue) . . . Walvoord 
makes the statement, “Though dispensa- 
tionalists have tended to contrast Israel 
and the Church, it is false that they alone 
make this distinction, as is frequently al- 
leged. Postmillenarians like Charles 
Hodge and amillenarians like William 
Hendriksen, though not dispensational- 
ists, also believe that Israel has special 
promises that belong only to those who 
are in the racial seed of Jacob, and do 
not equate Israel and the Church.” 

In Theodore Graebner’s book, War in 
the Light of Prophecy (pp. 34-35), we 
find a long quotation from Charles 
Hodge, which in our opinion proves 
just the opposite of what Walvoord con- 
tends. . . . “The idea that the Jews are 
to be restored to their own land and 
there constitute a distinct nation in the 
Christian Church is inconsistent not only 
with the distinct assertion of the Scrip- 
tures, but also with its plainest and most 
important doctrines. It is asserted Cin 
the New Testament) over and over 
again that the middle wall of partition 


between Jew and Gentile has been brok- 
en down; that God has made of the 
two one; that Gentile believers are fel- 
low-citizens of the saints and members 
of the household of God; that they are 
built up together with the Jews into one 
temple: all this is plain from the entire 
teaching of the New Testament on this 
matter.” Where is the distinction, ac- 
cording to this? In our study of dispensa- 
tionalism, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that this system of biblical interpre- 
tation is a jumble of contradictions, in- 
cousistencies, misconceptions, and misin- 
terpretations. 
Poulsbo, Wash. H. A. Haakonson 
The writer of this article speaks of “the 
charge . . . that dispensational teaching 
tends to minimize the cross or declare 
it unnecessary,” which charge he states 
is “entirely unjustified”. . . . Recently at 
camp meetings I have heard some minis 
ters taking the position that if Israel had 
accepted Christ as their Messiah . . . the 
world could have been saved without 
the death of Christ. 
Covina, Calif. Joun Roy Fox 
The five tests proposed by God to meas- 
ure man’s faith before he gave the gos- 
pel, really amount to five different ap- 
proaches to salvation, and as such they 
are confusing. And the more they are 
diminished (being subordinated to faith) 
the less significant the dispensational 
principles become. 

[As to] the . . 
Rainey (Eutychus)—the average working 
pastor puts from 65 to 90 hours a week 
into his work and his vacation is a matter 


. contribution by 1. M. 


of economic wisdom. It is an opportunity 
for him to catch up on his necessary 
reading, and to revitalize his nervous 
force... . The. 
certainly very regrettable as referring to 
Protestant ministers. I have never heard 
of a Protestant church where bingo is 
made use of. 


. reference to bingo is 


Harotp Paurt SLOAN 


Browns Mills, N. J. 


As a missionary from India I am in 
complete disagreement with Dr. Boettner 
that “pagan religions have had their day 
and are disintegrating” (Sept. 29 issue). 


As one of the major pagan religions, 
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Hinduism is an integral part of those 
things which foster India’s strong na- 
tionalist spirit, and as such is gaining 
recognition hitherto unknown. From the 
visit of St. Thomas in the first century 
to this twentieth century we find the 
vast population of India proper still only 
one per cent Christian, and hardly the 
‘marvelous progress” of which Dr. Boett- 
ner speaks. Nor is India’s case an excep- 
tion. Witness North Africa which was 
once a stronghold for Christianity now 
almost 100 per cent Moslem, and the 
recent revival of Shintoism in Japan. 
If the pagan religions temporarily dis- 
integrate, it will be through the com- 
bined efforts of scientific humanism, ma- 
terialism, and the subversive tactics of 
communism, not the “open competition 
of Christianity.” No, I am not a defeat- 
ist, just a premillenialist. 

M. Ruta Norton 
The Boys’ Christian Home Mission 


Dhond, India 


I was struck with the shallowness of the 
paragraph, “Literal and Spiritual.” The 
implication of this section seems to be 
that if the Jews had not followed a lit- 
eral interpretation of Messianic prophecy, 
there wouldn’t have been the “fearful 
consequences” of Christ's crucifixion. If 
this be true then Dr. Boettner and the 
rest of us can be very thankful that the 
Jews were not able to frustrate the eter- 
nal purposes of God in redemption by 
being spiritual in their interpretation of 
Messianic prophecy. Or was the fault of 
the Jew rather . . . that they were not 
literal consistently enough? Were they 
literal in that prophecy for which they 
desired literal fulfillment—spiritual where 
they did not desire the literal? They 
looked for literal fulfillment of prophe- 
cies concerning the Kingdom but they 
could not, would not, see a literal death 
for the King. 

First Baptist Church  Jzsse J. Starr 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


If our Lord is not to return until after 
the millennium, there seems no point in 
Scripture’s exhortations “to watch” nor 
any fear of his return “as a thief in the 
night.” We could hardly pray, “Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus,” since we look first for 
the millennium. 

A. Douctas ADAMS 
La Tour-de-Peilz, Switzerland 


This perfect nonsense of “amillenialism” 
is so ridiculous that I cannot understand 
how you could print it in your otherwise 
good magazine (Oct. 13 issue). To teach 
that this church age is the age of Christ’s 


reign on earth for a thousand years is so 
ridiculous that even an unbeliever knows 
better. 

Millville, N. J. R. C. Srrnens 


PACIFIST QUESTION 


Does Mr. Pollard really think that ethics 
endanger the Christian story? (Oct. 13 
issue). . . . Why need one choose be- 
tween Christian ethics and Christian doc- 
trine? They go together very well. Does 
Mr. Pollard know that there is a biblical 
as well as a humanistic pacifism? 

Pau. 
Mennonite General Conference 
Scottdale, Pa. 


Ers 


Secy. 


To... the non-resistant Christian . . ., 
proclaiming the gospel of peace to all 
men and preparing or engaging in war 
are separate functions which have noth- 
ing in common. RayMonp ByLeR 
Missionary Bulletin (Mennonite) Editor 
Altha, Fla. 


Watered-down Christianity. 
Artuur WILLIAMS 


New Bloomfield, Mo. 


It is true that Christianity is not ethical 





idealism, but it is certainly a reversal of 
truth to claim, therefore, that a Christian 
is not required to work for the realiza- 
tion of Christian ideals. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
The St. Lawrence Univ. Dept. of Rel. 
Canton, New York. 


It seems to me that some people have a 
misconception of the basic purpose of the 
church, Certainly, social, political and 
economic reforms are necessary, but are 
they the concern of the organization we 
call the church? Are they not rather the 
concern of the church through its indi- 
vidual members living the Christ-centered 
life in their chosen fields. Christ himself 
seems to have resisted the efforts of the 
disciples and others to put him in a posi- 
tion where he was actively and directly 
campaigning for reforms in man’s inter- 
relational activities. Christ was interested 
in reforming men. 

It is true that the church as a pressure 
group has power and can agitate effec- 
tively for reform, and there is no question 
that the business of the church is to con- 
vert souls. I firmly believe, however, that 
the soul-saving business is the only legiti- 
mate business of the church and when it 
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gets involved in other do-good schemes, 
the church suffers. As a consequence it 
loses the esteem of clear-thinking persons 
and it aggravates the already serious min- 


isterial shortage. 


Ihe soul-saving job also 
is slighted and suffers accordingly. The 


church can best bring about reforms by 
tending to its own business, the divinely- 
appointed task of soul-winning. When 
the souls of men are converted and are 
thereby properly oriented in their rela- 
tionships to God and man, the desired 
reforms will come about automatically. 
I think we may properly apply Matthew 
6:31-34 C’Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God. . . .”) to this matter. 

W. W. Costick 
Evangelical United Brethren 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Thank you. ... This timely Christian 
study gives valuable insights and guide- 
lines for the understanding of the mo- 
mentous issues of our time sub specie 
aeternitatis. Dr. Pollard performs a difh- 
cult ask in delineating the place and 
motives of present day secular moralists. 
Che relationship of these men and or- 
ganizations to the faith and life of the 
church has often been a perplexing prob- 
lem. [Pollard] shows clearly that present- 
day social secularism is really a manifes- 
tation of the fleshly turn “from faith to 
works,” as Martin Luther would put it. 

James G. Manz 

First St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘The Christian and Atomic Crisis” is out- 
standing. I am deeply convinced the so- 
called Christian pacifism in alliance with 
the humanitarian pacifism will allure 
eventually the Communists to aggress 
and so lead to World War IIL. 

I sent Dr. Pollard’s article today to the 
German ambassador in Washington. . . . 
New York City Freperick J. Forerr 


CHRISTIANITY AND LAW 


[ read with interest your article on the 
conference of “Christianity and Law” 
(Sept. 29 issue). I want to express... 
my ... appreciation for the complete and 
thorough nature of the report. Your ar- 
ticle was by all odds the best of any that 
I have seen on the conference. 


Chicago, II. Joun Mu.per 


SCIENCE AND THE MOON 


The scholarly reaction to the “Moon 
Shot” (Oct. 13 issue) reminds me of the 
reaction of the scholars Tacitus, Pliny 
and others to the Christian movement. 
There is a deep gap between the think- 
ing of scholars and existential Christian- 
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ity. Have we two religions in Protes- 
tantism—the religion of scholars and the 
religion of the churchgoers? . . . In al- 
most every encounter with science, re- 
ligion has retreated according to history. 
. . . Name one thing that religion has 
done as miraculous as radio or any other 
applied scientific wonder in the last 100 
years. 

Calvary Baptist 
Chester, Pa. 


J. Prus Barsour 


One must understand [the] great spiritual 
truth of man’s and Satan’s mad compul- 
sion to emulate God before he can truly 
grasp the significance of the devilish im- 
passe to which science, both theoretical 
and technological, has brought man’s 
world. 
Miami, Fla. Bonnarp LEaviTT 
I really cannot recall ever having seen 
before such a collection of truisms ac- 
corded the dignity of publication. 
Frank G. Brisein 
Metropolitan United Church 
Toronto, Ont. 


You can’t imagine how delighted I was 
with the article... . 


Kewanna, Ind. Pau STEELE 


RELIGION AND HYPOCRISY 


I was . . . astounded by . . . your editorial 
. » » “Compulsory Chapel Attendance at 
our Military Academies” (Oct. 13 issue). 
... To have any attend . . . compulsorily 
is but to make them hypocrites . . . if 
they are not freely so minded. . . . 

Monterey Park, Calif. Wm. G. Wirntx 


Religious tyranny. . . . I would be very 
tempted to start another Civil War if 
anyone presumed to tell me that I had to 
attend my own church. Military cadets 
are still citizens of this country—or are 
they? The denial of religious freedom is 
the denial of a basic right. . . . Military 
service is a privilege reserved for citizens 
without reference to their religious be- 
liefs. 

Kyxe H. Kierer 
Trinity Lutheran Church 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


THE GRAHAM TEAM 


There was a time when I took a rather 
dim view of the Billy Graham evange- 
listic effort, but it was my privilege to 
join the Graham team for the closing 
weeks of the San Francisco Crusade, and 
to remain through the crusade in Sacra- 
mento, . . . as a result of which this atti- 
tude has been completely changed. 


The team is made up of men and 


women whose devotion to Jesus Christ 
and his Word no one has a right to 
question. ... 

A close observer will be forced to ac- 
knowledge that the spirit of humility 
and the spirit of oneness that are so 
outstanding could only be produced by 
the Spirit of God... . 

That mistakes are made is both ob- 
vious and inevitable. The remarkable 
thing is that so few are made, and per- 
haps even more remarkable is this—the 
team is as open with its mistakes as with 
its successes. . . . 

Critics of Billy Graham have drasti- 
cally overstepped themselves in charging 
him with failure to preach the cardinal 
doctrines of the Christian faith. Though 
he does not lay claim to the title of 
“theologian,” even the most exacting 
theological mind would have to credit 
him with preaching the great truths that 
have been regarded as basic and pro- 
claimed with zeal by ardent “fundamen- 
talists.” The deity of Christ, the virgin 
birth, the blood atonement, the resurrec- 
tion, the second coming of Christ, judg- 
ment, hell, heaven, the authority of the 
Bible, are all clearly presented with the 
point of emphasis always being salva- 
tion by grace through faith. . . . 

That there could be and probably are 
in each crusade some committee members 
who do not agree with Billy Graham in 
regard to important or even essential 
doctrines no one attempts to deny. Such 
would be true in any enterprise involv- 
ing so many people from so many 
branches of the Christian church. How- 
ever, the charge that known modernists 
are given places of responsibility and 
are allowed to exercise control over team 
and crusade operations is absolutely 
false. ... 

It should be a matter of grave concern 
to every Christian that there should con- 
tinue to be so much caustic and unjus- 
tifiable criticism of Billy Graham and 
his ministry. Such is not furthering the 
cause of Christ. In aiscussing this with 
Billy Graham it became quite apparent 
that he does not mind, but rather wel- 
comes the attacks made by extreme liberal 
and modernist elements, but that he is 
grieved by the assaults of those with 
whose views and ministries he would be 
in basic accord. However, in no instance, 
though the criticisms and critics were 
freely discussed, did Billy Graham utter 
an unkind word concerning any one of 
them. 

Having had the privilege of “joining” 
the team for a brief period has made me 
a team supporter forever. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Larry Loves 
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Wild animals, germs, and tribal war 
threats are only a few of the problems 
faced by two women missionaries who 
have chosen to live with the Auca In- 
dians. Yet, after more than a month in 
the jungles of east- 

SOUTH ern Ecuador, Mrs. 
AMERICA Elisabeth Elliot and 
Miss Rachel Saint 
have learned much to facilitate Chris- 
tian witness. They have also discovered 
more about the Aucas’ massacre of five 
young missionaries nearly three years ago. 

Living in a clearing on the banks of 
the Tiwaenu River with Mrs. Elliot and 
Miss Saint are Valerie, Mrs. Elliot’s four- 
year-old daughter, and Dayuma, an Auca 
woman who fled the tribe 12 years ago 
and subsequently professed salvation in 
Christ. 

“Will you pray for Dayuma,” asks 
Miss Saint, “as she gathers the whole 
group together every Sunday under one 
of the thatched roofs, instructs them not 
to laugh, and then teaches them little by 











Mrs. Elliot and Aucas. Film by bucket 
airlift. Distributed by Magnum Photos. 


An aerial view of the jungle settlement of the Auca Indians 
showing Mrs. Elisabeth Elliot and Miss Saint waving to the 


First Pictures of Missionaries and Auca Indians 





Dan Derr. 
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little about God, and his 
Son, Jesus?” 

Mrs. Elliot has with her a camera, tape 
recorder, and tranceiver. Supplies are 
dropped from planes, which also lower 
buckets by rope for pickups. 

Below are excerpts from a letter 
written by Mrs. Elliot to Mrs. Marjorie 
Saint and Mrs. Marilou McCully. All 
three are wives of the Auca martyrs. 
Miss Saint is a sister-in-law of Mrs. Saint. 


the Creator, 


Dearest Marj and Marilou: 

It’s a rainy day and there’s no one here 
except Dayuma, Rachel, Val, and one 
couple (Kimu and Dawa). 

. .. I have now met four of the seven 
men who killed our husbands. It is a 
very strange thing thus to find oneself 
between two very remote sides of a story. 
To us, it meant everything in life and 
continues to mean that. 
laughing, c 
five men was little more than routine and 
they had probably forgotten about it. 

The story as I have m: inaged to get it 
thus far is that the men were all on the 
beach. The Aucas leaped suddenly out 
of the forest from behind the tree house 
and killed them immediately. I suppose 
they jumped back in to the water (the 
fellows) hoping to evade the sudden 
shower of spears. 

[Presently] ; 
problems which I had hoped to avoid 
in the initial stages of introducing what it 
means to be-a follower of Christ. But 
for this too, I can trust and believe that 
the prayers of thousands are yet to be 


To these simple, 
carefree forest people, killing 


there are certainly real 


plane amidst a group of natives (all in circle). 


Photo by 


Courtesy of the Missionary Aviation Fellowship. 
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answered in the way God wants it. 

I wish you could hear the singing at 
night! When the Quechua men were still 
here, we all sat on the logs under the 
stars and took turns—first Aucas, then 
Quechuas singing! The Auca men sit 
with solemn gaze, hands clasped in front 
of chest, and chant in three parts—a 
single minor chord, unvaried through 
literally hundreds of repetitions of a sev- 
en-beat phrase. The words may change 
every 40 times or so, but not the rhythm 
or the music. It is fantastically hyp- 
MOGC... o< 


October 11 
Yesterday the plane came over bring- 
ing the meat, fish, cheese, candy, 
toasted avas, canned meats, etc. that I 


Thanks so very 
much for all your thoughtfulness and for 


guess you two sent. 


your letters and prayers and understand- 
ing. You see things rightly when you 
realize that the problems are not all 
solved with an apparently successful en- 
trance into the tribe. The problems are 
and the testings of a 
but the tempter has 


new ones now, 
different nature, 
the same object as has the Deliverer. 
That is, the former’s is to make disciples 
for himself, as the latter’s is to make us 
like Himself. New situations are only 
new arenas for faith to be proved. Pray 
that my faith rest firmly in the Pioneer 
and Perfecter. 

I wish you could see this gang eat. 
. . . The sound effects (smacking, suck- 
ing, tearint, munching) are fantastic. 
It’s all over in about three minutes. The 
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men rise from their haunches, the women 
lick up whatever remains, and they scat- 
ter into the twilight. No one has said a 
word—“help yourself” or “thank you” or 
anything. Then the fires are tanned, 
showing up the ragged silhouettes of leat 
huts, hammocks are strung and quiet 
settles in. The toads and frogs, crickets, 
and cicadas start in with the occasional 
horn-like call of a munditi (the black 
bird like they gave Ed and Marilou) or 
owl, and once according to Dayuma, the 
panting of a nearby puma. 


October 18 


Breaktast this morning besides certain 
civilized blessings sent by you two CI pre- 
sume) was the forearm and a clenched 
fist Cwith drawn white skin and black 
nails) of a monkey. Not bad, except tor 
burnt 
hair, Last night Gikita and two sons 
brought in live monkeys and two birds— 


the very penetrating flavor of 


caught with blowguns and poison darts. 
We all sat around while Mankamu thrust 
the hopeless animals one after another 
into the fire, till the thick fur burned 
itself into sizzling, popping balls, the 
limbs curled up in paroxysms Cit seemed ) 
of pain and the dead, human faces gaped 
in agony. Then into the pot they went 
along with yuca and plantains and we 
all sucked and tore away. CIt is quite 
impossible to bite monkey flesh—you 
simply clamp your incisors on it and 
tear.) It is a comfort to know that the 
meat is easily 
chewed! 


digested even if not 


Yesterday afternoon, Watu gave me 
two of my favorite fish—a descendant, | 
understand, of an armored prehistoric 
species. For the first time | discovered 
why Indians regard the head as choice. 
I found it delectable—especially the brain 
and eyes. The latter 1 had somehow mis- 
takenly assumed were very bitter. 

There is a horde of kids around which 
keeps Val happy. She is, of course, in 
her element in an Indian environment— 
would rather drink their stuingy, lumpy 
banana drink than milk; seems to sleep 
every bit as soundly on bamboo as on a 
mattress. She plays in the river when- 
ever anyone goes down to fish, bathe, 
or wash pots. She hacks away at trees 
with a machete, fans fires, strings beads, 
wists fibers, and generally makes an 
Auca of herself except for the language. 

There are now 10 houses—all of them 
tiny (about 6’x8") leaf shacks except 
for those which Gikita and Kimu are in 
process of building. Rachel sleeps under 
the roof Gikita put up. Val and I have 
our own “private” house. So far there 
hasn’t been a real rain. We shall see 
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how this roof takes it. There are of 
course no walls or floors—plenty of fresh 
air. Weather is ideal, not hot as I had 
expected and no mosquitoes. Plenty of 
gnats between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


October 25 


Day betore yesterday, Dabu arrived. 
He is the only one of the present group 
of men (except Munga, who is from 
cown-river) who had no part in killing 
the five. He, you remember, cried when 


he heard about it... . 


On Thursday night, we were all sitting 





Exploit Reaction 


Comments below indicate how 
the Auca exploit looks to Christian 
leaders. 

Dr. Philip E. Howard Jr., presi- 
dent and editor of The Sunday 
School Times and father of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Elliot: 

“I believe the recent develop- 
ments have come about through 
the sovereignty of God and because 
of His love for the Auca Indians, 
and because of a great volume of 
prayer which has gone up on their 
behalf from believers all over the 
world. 

“I think, too, that God is honor- 
ing the faith and perseverance of 
Rachel Saint, Dayuma, Betty EI- 
liot, Dr. and Mrs. Wilfred Tid- 
marsh, the pilots of the Missionary 
Aviation Fellowship, and other 
missionaries in Ecuador who are 
behind the scenes, so to speak. 

“Mrs. Howard and I are pro- 
foundly thankful that God has 
made it possible for Rachel, Da- 
yuma, Betty, and her little girl, 
Valerie, to carry the Gospel into 
the Auca Territory.” 

Dr. V. Raymond Edman, presi- 
dent of Wheaton College who bap- 
tized Dayuma, first Auca convert 
to Christianity. 

“The Aucas of the Ecuadorian 
jungles are among the most savage 
and brutal people in the world. 
The martyrdom of five young mis- 
sionaries seeking to reach them is 
the most stirring missionary ac- 
count of this century. The coura- 
geous return of Dayuma, the Chris- 
tian Auca, to her people, which 
made possible the going of Rachel 
Saint, Betty Howard Elliot and her 
little Valerie to the Aucas is the 
greatest adventure in this mission- 


ary epic.” 














or swinging in hammocks by the fire in 
Gikita and Mankamu’s house when the 
dogs began to bark. Of course, this could 
mean only two things: a tiger, or the 
downriver killers. So, supposing it to 
be the latter, Mankamu (who I now 
observe to be the matriarch of the tribe) 
went out and perched up on a log and 
sermonized for about half an hour. She 
told them we are all living well now, 
we don’t kill, we'll be glad to receive 
them if they will come out without 
spears, etc. I guess they didn’t like the 
terms—at least, no one appeared! .. . 


October 26 


Another mail and food drop yesterday. 
Word that they'll make a bucket drop 
on luesday or Wednesday, so I'll wind 
up these pages soon and get them ready 
to send out. 

I don’t think | told you that the first 
day we arrived, Val just sat down on the 
log which Kimu was squatting on and 
stared and stared. Then she said “Mama, 
who is that? Is that my daddy? He 
looks like a daddy.” Somehow, in her 
child mind, she had associated Aucas 
and daddy—though I'd never told her 
till a few days ago that the Aucas had 
killed her daddy. I waited till she had 
met five of the men and then I| told her 
that those men had killed daddy. She 
said, “Oh.” She prays for them and for 
the others she knows by name. 

Please pray especially now for the 
down-river group. I feel about them now 
as I once did about this group—“impos- 
But “it is God who will 
tread down our enemies” and bring them 
into subjection to himself. These people, 
including Dayuma fear them exceedingly 
and expect a retaliation any day. (lt is 
their turn now to kill someone up here). 
But there are several down-river people 
here in this group now—perhaps God 
will use them to bridge the gap. 

Very much love, Betty 


sible to reach.” 


October 28—P.S. On Sunday night 
the last of the men, Nimunga, arrived 
with his wife and baby. Now they have 
all been here (all 7 of them) at one 
time or another. 

Last night Dayuma was telling me 
more of the thrillers that are routine 
small-talk in this outfit. It seems that 
when Nimunga went to finish off George, 
he didn’t do a very thorough job. 
George, knowing he wouldn't pull 
through, went to his own grave under 
his own locomotion, got in, demanded 
that his kids be strangled and thrown in 
with him (only one child was) and then 
asked to go ahead and cover him up. 
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His two wives (Delilah and Ipa) stood 
and watched while they fixed the split 
palm boards over the body (this makes 
quite an ample space, so the victim prob- 
ably breathes and writhes for a good long 
time) and then they watched them tamp 
the earth “tight so he won't come out” 
and listened to the faint groans from 
underground. These are the men and 
women with whom we live and eat. 

[Background information on this latest 
Auca missionary endeavor appears in 
CunrisTIANiTy Topay for October 27 and 
November 10.] 


The Tempter’s Snares 


Now you can expect to be tempted by 
shapely models daintily fingering cock- 
tail glasses. The Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute says women may appear in hard 
liquor ads if they do so in a dignified 
manner. 

Only a few weeks ago, a noted tem- 
perance leader won time for a weekly 
network radio broadcast. “This is a break 


for temperance,” 
CHURCH AND said Dr. Sam Mor- 
STATE 


ris. He attributed 

the “breakthrough” 
to recent hearings in Washington on a 
bill to outlaw liquor advertising. 

Then the “breaks” started to go the 
other way. In quick succession two radio 
stations defied an industry code which 
has always forbid the selling of whiskey 
via the air waves. In line with the trend, 
the Distilled Spirits Institute decided it 
would be acceptable to serve up hard 
liquor ads with cheesecake. 

The developments probably will en- 
courage temperance leaders and some 
churchmen to plead even more strongly 
before the next Congress for a law 
against liquor advertising. 

Congress may also hear new demands 
for stricter laws governing obscenity. But 
the Post Office Department, in the mean- 
time, initiated legal action against Play- 
boy on grounds that the magazine's No- 
vember number is obscene. The Church- 
men’s Commission for Decent Publica- 
tions has protested Playboy's accounts 
many times. The Commission denounced 
the magazine for a “scurrilous attack” on 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer in its November 
issue, adding that the attack “is couched 
in the most vulgar profanity imaginable 
in as sordid a piece of fiction as has ever 
appeared in print in any publication.” 

Pornography and alcohol are not the 
only areas which find government stand- 
ing between Christian principles and de- 
caying public morality. These were 
among other developments this fall whicb 
at least hint of church-state tensions: 








—Oregon has no juvenile code. As 
a result legal problems of juvenile de- 
linquency are not handled uniformly. 
The State legislature and the National 
Probation and Parole Association are ap- 
praising conditions and expect to come 
up with proposals for dealing with an 
ominous situation. 

—Protestants and Other Americans 
United charged that U. S. cardinals vot- 
ing in a papal election violate American 
law. Not a “political election,” replied 
the State Department. 

—Anxieties were expressed over official 
U. S. delegations on hand in Rome for 
the funeral of Pope Pius XII and the 
coronation of Pope John XXIII. Presi- 
dential Press Secretary James C. Hagerty 
said the coronation delegation was ac- 
cording the pope recognition “as head of 
the Roman Catholic church” and not as 
chief of state of Vatican City. 

—The U. S. Court of Appeals ruled 
that award of a commercial channel to 
Loyola University in New Orleans does 
not fall within the federal ban on alien 
control of television stations. The argu- 
ment against the award had cited the 
fact that Loyola is a school of the Jesuit 
order, which has headquarters in Rome. 

—The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals asked the Navy to correct a series 
of posters omitting what most Protestants 
have traditionally considered the second 
commandment, which prohibits the mak- 
ing and worshipping of graven images. 

—Justice and Post Office Department 
officials discussed legal means of com- 
bating the flow of “hate sheets” in the 
mails, but indicated that constitutional 
restrictions made this action difficult. 
(The American Council of Christian 
Churches objected to any move against 
the mailing of hate literature with the 
statement that it would be a “distinct 
step toward suppression of Americans’ 
traditional rights to freedom of speech 
and expression.” ) 

—The Ohio attorney general ruled 
that Roman Catholic nuns may teach in 
the state’s public schools while wearing 
religious garb. 

—Principals of five public schools in 
Syosset, New York, were warned by their 
district superintendent against the “ex- 
pression of faith or worship” in Christmas 
observances. 

—The Canadian Protestant League 
condemned a government order which 
required flags to be flown at half-mast on 
public-owned buildings after the death of 
Pope Pius XII. 

—In the remote village of Killaloe, 
County Clare, in Ireland, three Protes- 
tant evangelists were attacked while try 








ing to hold a street meeting. Three men 
who pleaded guilty to the attack were 
given the benefit of the Probation of Of- 
fenders Act (technically a conviction, 
but no penalty) by the local court. Said 
Justice Gordon Hurley: “Religion is 
above courts, the main business of which 
is to preserve peace. When men come 
into an Irish village and provoke the 
people by foisting their views on them 
they are abusing whatever rights they 
have under the Constitution which guar- 
antees freedom of religious worship.” 


Bringing the Bacon 

The 1958 national elections may well 
go down in history as important mile- 
stones in the rise of Roman Catholic 
power in America. 

California and Pennsylvania, second 
and third largest states in the Union, 
elected their first Catholic governors. 
Maine and Minnesota elected their first 
Catholic senators. 

Catholic Democratic candidates, more- 
over, ran ahead on their tickets in a big 
majority of cases. 

“You can even argue,” said columnist 
Joseph Alsop, “that the pattern fore- 
shadows what can be called a strong 
‘Demo-Christian’ trend. Of course the 
word, in its European context, has a 
meaning that it could never have here. 
But in many states, after this election, 
the Democrats will certainly tend to pre- 
fer Catholic candidates, simply because 
Catholic candidates are plainly more like- 
ly to bring home the bacon.” 

The editorially-influential Washington 
Post and Times Herald saw it this way: 
“Viewed in retrospect, the most hearten- 
ing aspect of last week’s election may 
be the unmistakable way that the voters 
laid to rest some old nostrums about Ca- 
tholicism in American politics.” 

In speaking of Catholic Eugene Me- 
Carthy’s victory in the race for the U. S. 
Senate in Minnesota, columnist Drew 
Pearson said, “Religion was raised by 
some voters privately, but when the votes 
were counted, the majority had put re- 
ligion on the sidelines.” 

Thus did the nation’s press largely dis- 
miss the view that perhaps a man’s faith 
has something to do with his ability to 
hold office after all, that perhaps his re- 
ligious convictions do influence to some 
extent at least his loyalties and character 
as a lawmaker. 

Among other election results: 

—The city of New York and the state 
of Colorado voted to legalize bingo games 
sponsored by religious and fraternal or- 
ganizations. In New York, the margin 
was two to one. In Colorado, out of 
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some 156,000 votes cast, the measure 
won by about 20,000. 

—California voters by a two-to-one 
margin defeated “Proposition No. 16,” 
which would have denied property tax 
exemption to nonprofit, nonpublic schools 
below college level, except those for the 
handicapped. 

—Two men who have admitted to 
holding Quaker-type, pacifist views that 
make them conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war were elected to Con- 
gress. They are Representative William 
H. Meyer, a Quaker who will become 
the first Democrat to represent Vermont 
in Congress since 1852, and Representa- 
tive Bryon Johnson of Colorado, a Con- 
gregationalist who won a seat that has 
en Republican for 20 years. 





THE CATEGORICAL 
IMPERATIVE 


So philosophy calls it, but the Word 
of God uses simpler and clearer language. 
“It was necessary,’ Paul told the Jews at 
Antioch, “that the Word of God should 
first have been spoken to you.” That is, 
as it he were to say, “I can’t help myself; 
it is a categorical imperative!” 

The imperative lies inherently in the 
very nature of the case. Ihe natural pro- 
cedure is to start any Gospel program 
with the Jew. Sentiment calls for it; 
gratitude requires it; and, above all, God 
commands it! So powerfully was this con- 
viction born in upon the conscience of 
Paul, and so important did he consider 
Jewish conversion, that he cried out, “I 
could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren . . . who are 
Israelites!” 

Dear child of God! Will you not ask 
Him to let you see Israel as He sees her? 
And when you do, a new joy and a new 
blessing will come to you. Try it. We 
feel that some day you will thank us 
that you did. 

Our work merits your every conh- 
dence. It is a program of world-wide tes- 
timony to the Jews. Your fellowship is 
always welcomed and appreciated. “THE 
CHOSEN PEOPLE magazine is sent to 
all contributors. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
TO THE JEWS, INC. 


| 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| 236 W. 72 St., Dept. CT, N. Y. 23, N.Y. | 
| 'n Conada: 39 King William St., Hamilten, Ont. | 
| I do want to help the Jews. Here is $ | 
| Use it as God directs, to make known the | 
| saving power of the Lord Jesus Christ to | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
" | 
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PROTESTANT 


@ A resolution deploring “centralized 
authority and the depersonalizing of 
the individual” was adopted by the 
National Association of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches at its fourth 
annual meeting in Detroit. The asso- 
ciation, which estimates its constitu 
ency at 70,000, aims to provide “a con 
tinuing fellowship for those churches 
which intend to remain Congrega- 
tional.” Its churches have bolted the 
union of the Congregational Christian 
General Council with the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 


@ Evangelist Tom Rees is touring the 
United Kingdom. He expects by 
spring he will have visited every 
county. The inaugural rally was held 
in Central Hall, Westminster . . . The 
Egypt General Mission, celebrating its 
sixtieth anniversary, is advancing into 
the Red Sea province of Eritrea. 


@ Religious News Service quotes a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port predicting for 1958 a record con- 
sumption of 425 billion cigarettes (16 
billion over last year, a rate of 3,523 
cigarettes per capita for the U. S. pop- 
ulation 15 years of age or over). 


@ To the great surprise of authori- 
ties, the Soviet ambassador to Great 
Britain, M. Malik, attended a special 
mass in London’s Westminster Cathe- 
dral . . . The fall meeting of the 
British Council of Churches resulted 
in adoption of a resolution urging the 
English government to support any 
NATO measures for an amicable solu- 
tion of the Cyprus problem. 


@ The Board of National Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. secured a $5,000,000 
loan from the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company this month to aid syn- 
ods, presbyteries, and congregations 
lacking adequate facilities. 


@ Korean Methodists extended a 
warm welcome to the Rev. Kim 
Chong Peel as their new bishop after 
watching with mounting excitement a 
closely contested election which ex- 
tended through 32 ballotings and 
three days before the necessary ma- 
jority vote was achieved . . . Korean 
President Syngman Rhee awarded a 
special medal to Bishop Richard C. 


PANORAMA 


Raines of the American Methodist 
Church and Dr. Edward Adams, 
newly-elected president of Keimyong 
Christian College, missionary of the 
United Presbyterian Church. The 


award cited “cultural” achievement. 


@ A controversy among Soviet Zone 
pastors and laymen over biblical and 
scientific explanations of man’s origin 
was climaxed in Berlin last month 
when the management of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Berlin and Branden- 
burg issued a statement saying that 
no “certain standpoint” on the issue 
was binding. 


@ Reformation Day services drew 
many thousands of Protestants. Some 
12,000 gathered at Madison Square 
Garden for a “Protestant Reformation 
Festival” sponsored by the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, an estimated 
17,000 turned out. Even in Allen 
town, Pa., a council of churches mass 
meeting attracted 3100. 


@ The Free Methodist Church of 
North America last month approved 
a merger with the Holiness Movement 
Church in Canada, which has already 
endorsed the union. 


@ Three thousand delegates to the 
third National Methodist Conference 
on Family Life went on record in 
favor of regional profession counseling 
programs on marital problems, total 
abstinence from all intoxicants and 
narcotics, and support of world law 
and strengthening the United Na- 
tions. 


@ The Church Assembly, legislative 
organ of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland, postponed action 
on the question of women in the min- 
istry until 1963 A debate on 
ecumenism proved the most spirited 
item on the agenda of the second Con- 
ference of Presbyterian Churches in 
Latin America. Present were 65 off- 
cial and fraternal delegates represent- 
ing approximately 350,000 Presby- 
terians from eight Latin American 
countries. Also represented were 
three mission boards and five organ- 
ized missions. A number of top Pres- 
byterian church officials from the 
United States were on hand as well. 
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Protestant seminary enrollments may 
have hit a new high this fall, a survey 
made by Curistianity Topay indicates. 

Member institutions of two religious 
school accrediting agencies were asked 
for student enrollment totals of the fall 
term, 1958, as com- 


THEOLOGICAL pared with those of 
EDUCATION the last academic 


year. The tabulation 
below represents member schools which 
responded to this publication’s request for 
data (United States and Canada). 

When totalled, the seminary figur 
for this fall come slightly short of t 
aggregate for last year. However, some 
schools have compared this fall’s enroll- 
ment with a cumulative total for 1957-58 
which takes in two or more semesters. 
When these figures are accurately ad- 
justed and remaining schools report, the 
total may exceed the record of 20,910 set 
in 1956-57 by member schools of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. 

The American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools is composed of 127 “theo- 
logical seminaries engaged in educating 
and training for the Christian ministry.” 
The Accrediting Association of Bible 
Colleges recognizes schools on an under- 
graduate level (its membership criteria, 
however, exclude many Christian liberal 
arts colleges). 

Order of listing: Name of school; de- 
nominational affiliation (if any); enroll- 
ment last year; enrollment this year. 

Abbreviations: B., Bible or Biblical; 
C., College; D., Divinity; 1., Institute; 
R., Religion; S., School; Sem., Seminary; 
T., Theology or Theological; U., Uni- 


versity. 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Anderson C. S. of T.; Church of God; 83; 82 
Andover Newton T.S.; A. Bap.-Cong. Ch.; 204; 238 
Asbury T. Sem.; 205; 205 

Augustana T. Sem.; Augustana Luth.; 218; 204 
Austin Presb. T. Sem.; Presb. U.S.; 116-147 
Bangor T. Sem.; 104; 96 

Berkeley Baptist D. S.; Am. Bap.; 276; 199 
Berkeley D. S.; Prot. Epis.; 114; 99 

Bethel T. Sem; Bap. Genl. Conf.; 111; 108 
Bexley Hall; Prot. Epis.; 45; 46 

Biblical Seminary in N. Y.; 144; 141 
Bloomfield T. Sem.; U. Presb. U.S.A.; 23; 23 
Calvin T. Sem.; Christian Reformed; 125;104 
Candler S. of T.; Methodist; 399; 419 
Central Bap. T. Sem.; Am. Bap.; 159; 117 
Central Luth. T. Sem.; ULCA; 42; 48 
Chicago Luth. T. Sem.; ULCA; 165; 167 
Chicago T. Sem.; Cong.; 131; 128 

Chicago, U. of D. S.; 212; 197 

Christian T. Sem.; Disciples of Ch.; 442; 462 
Colgate Rochester D. S.; Bap.; 130; 134 
College of the B.; Dis. of Ch.; 196; 151 
Columbia T. Sem.; Pres. U. S.; 247; 258 
Concordia T. Sem.; Mo. Luth.; 375; 427 
Crane T. S., Tufts U.; 23; 21 

Crozer T. Sem.; Baptist; 65; 63 

Cumberland Presb. T. Sem.; Presb.; 53; 49 





MINISTERIAL TRAINEES: RECORD HARVEST INDICATED 


Disciples D. House; Disciples of Ch.; 19; 24 
Drew U. S. of T.; Methodist; 300; 319 
Dubuque, U. of, T. Sem.; Presb.; 118; 139 
Duke U., D.S.; 275; 270 

Eastern Bap. T. Sem.; Am. Bap.; 180; 202 
Eden T. Sem.; Evang. & Reformed; 158; 155 
Episcopal T. S.; Prot. Epis.; 102; 109 

Episcopal T. Sem. of Southwest; Epis.; 90; 84 
Erskine T. Sem.; Ass. Reformed Presby.; 24; 32 
Evang. & Reformed Ch., T. Sem.; 87; 96 
Evangelical Luth. T. Sem.; Am. Luth.; 232; 245 
Fuller T. Sem.; 236; 237 

Garrett B. I.; Meth.; 716; 728 

General T. Sem.; Episcopal; 215; 210 

Golden Gate Bap. T. Sem.; Bap.; 333; 314 
Goshen C. B. Sem.; Mennonite; 35; 40 
Harvard D. S.; 230; 242 

Howard U., S. of R.; 50; 56 

lliff S. of T.; Methodist; 125; 147 

Knox C.; Presb. Church in Canada; 49; 49 
Louisville Presb. T. Sem.; Presb.; 173; 149 
Luther T. Sem.; Ev. Luth.; 513; 569 

Luth. T. Sem., Gettysburg; Luth.; 144; 156 
Luth. T. Sem., Phila.; ULCA; 156; 156 
McCormick T. Sem.; Presb.; 290; 308 
McMaster D. C.; Bap.; 34; 32 

Meadville T. S.; Unit.-Univ.; 19; 24 

Mission House T. Sem.; Evang. & Reformed; 30; 28 
Moravian T. Sem.; Moravian; 29; 34 

Nazarene T. Sem.; Ch. of Nazarene; 189; 170 
New Brunswick T. Sem.; Ref. Ch. in Am.; 60; 57 
New Orleans Bap. T. Sem.; S. Bap.; 797; 798 
North Park T. Sem.; Evang. Cov. Ch. of Am.; 89; 86 
Northwestern Lutheran T. Sem.; ULCA; 69; 72 
Oberlin C., Graduate S. of T.; 160-167 

Pacific S. of R.; 150; 137 

Payne T. Sem.; African Meth. Epis.; 20; 15 
Perkins S. of T.; Methodist; 407; 417 
Pittsburgh-Xenia T. Sem.; Presb.; 247; 227 
Presbyterian C.; Presb.; 27, 25 

Princeton T. Sem.; Presb.; 500; 485 

Protestant Epis. Ch., D. S. in Phila.; 72; 63 
Protestant Epis. T. Sem.; Epis.; 181; 187 
Queen’s T. C.; United Ch. of Can.; 41; 37 

St. Lawrence U., T. S. of; Univ.; 11; 15 

St. Stephen’s C.; United Ch. of Can.; 27; 30 
San Francisco T. Sem.; Presb.; 272; 245 
Seabury Western T. Sem.; Epis.; 56; 68 

South, S. of T. of U. of the; Epis.; 80; 79 
Southeastern Bap. T. Sem.; Bap.; 652; 713 
Southern Bap. T. Sem.; Bap.; 1548; 1308 
Southwestern Bap. T. Sem.; Bap.; 2005; 1928 
Trinity T. Sem.; Lutheran; 16; 20 

Union T. Sem., New York; 660; 668 

Union T. Sem. in Va.; Presb.; 288; 282 
United T. Sem.; E. U. B.; 198; 191 

Vanderbilt U. D. S.; 195; 190 

Virginia Union U. Grad. S. of R.; Bap.; 40-35 
Wartburg T. Sem.; Am. Luth.; 214; 210 
Western T. Sem.; Reformed Ch. in Am. 95; 81 
Western T. Sem.; Presb.; 118; 133 

Wycliffe C.; Anglican; 30; 40 

Yale U. D. S.; 375; 411 


ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 
OF BIBLE COLLEGES 


Bethany B. C.; Essys. of God; 217: 238 

Biola College; 499; 592 

Chicago Evangelistic I.; 69; 85 

Columbia B. C.; 383; 362 

Detroit B. L.; 143; 131 

Eastern B. I.; Assemblies of God; 201; 189 
Eastern Pilgrim C.; Pilgrim Holiness Ch.; 297; 213 
Fort Wayne B. C.; Mis. Ch. Assn.; 340; 329 
Free Will Bap. B.C.; Free Will Bap.; 197; 196 
Friends B. C.; Friends; 73; 77 

Grace B. I.; Mennonite; 245; 296 

Kansas City B.C.; 98; 127 

London B. I. & T. Sem.; 120; 92 

Manhattan B. C.; Christian Ch.; 83; 65 
Mennonite Brethren B. C.; 115; 137 
Minnesota B. C.; Christian Ch.; 184; 206 
Moody B. I.; 988; 1004 

North Central B. C.; Assys. of God; 331; 350 
Northeastern B.1.; 127; 112 

Northwest B.C.; Assys. of God; 190; 229 
Nyack Missionary C.; C&MA; 530; 518 
Multnomah S. of the B.; 344; 366 
Philadelphia C. of the B.; 286; 354 
Piedmont B. C.; Baptist; 158; 175 
Providence-Barrington B. C.; 455; 437 
Reformed B.1.; Chr. Ref. & Ref. Ch. of Am.; 96; 101 
Simpson B. C.; C&MA; 181; 208 
South-Eastern B. C.; Assy. of God; 256; 258 
Southwestern B. I.; Assys. of God; 498; 508 
So. Calif. B. C.; Assembly of God; 169; 204 
Washington B. C.; 89; 98 









Televised Bible Study 


More than 1400 persons in metropoli- 
tan Washington are enrolled in the first 
college course in Bible study ever offered 
via television. Of these, 100 will write 
term papers and take final examinations 
for credit from American University. 

The National Capital Area Council of 
Churches is cooperating with station 
WMAL-TV and American University in 
offering the course. 

The weekly television class is being 
taught on Saturdays by Dr. Edward W. 


Bauman, chaplain at American. 


The Trumpet Sound 

“As one close observer commented, the 
Protestant exhibit was lovely, but it 
didn’t really challenge anybody. If a 
trumpet gives forth an uncertain sound, 
who will prepare himself for battle—or 
to meet his God.” 

So writes John C. Winston, former 
Roman Catholic who now helps direct 


the Belgian Gospel 
CONTINENTAL Mission. Winston 
EUROPE 


was referring to the 
Protestant Pavilion 
at the Brussels World Fair. Here he 
tells of evangelical witness at the fair: 
“Since the chorus of humanistic and 
materialistic voices at the fair would 
drown out any but the clearest sounds, 
many evangelical Christians in Belgium 
felt the necessity of proclaiming as force- 
fully as possible the essentials of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Their opportunity 
came in helping the Belgian Bible Society 
set up a huge open Bible pavilion on a 
nearby hill. Far into the night Scripture 
verses in German, English, French, Rus- 
sian, Flemish, and Spanish were spelled 
out by luminous letters moving across its 
pages. Backed mainly by the Belgian 
Gospel Mission, the Open Brethren, the 
Darby Brethren, and the Mennonite Mis- 
sion, the Scripture Gift Mission of Lon- 
don, the Belgian Bible Society was able 
to finance and fully staff this pavilion. 
“Small, yet dignified, it sheltered many 
thoughtful visitors as they came to realize 
the importance of the Bible in the life 
of people around the world, from being 
the book first printed to the most widely 
read book today. Along the whole back 
wall of the stand, a half dozen huge 
photos forcefully depicted the essential 
message of the Scriptures, the bliss of 
life in Eden, the heartbreak of sin and 
its bondage, glorious deliverance at the 
cross (here a large wooden cross and a 
broken chain stood out from the photo), 
and finally a fork in the road reminding 
each spectator quietly but unmistakably 
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that there is a choice to be made. Clear 
answers were given to visitors’ questions 
by a carefully selected staff of guides at 
the pavilion. 

“Besides Scriptures distributed at the 
American Pavilion and to  Kussians 
throughout the fair grounds, the Belgian 
Bible Society sold 7280 Bibles, New 
Testaments, and Gospels in 170 lan- 
guages at the luminous Bible, and at its 
little booth under the exhibition hall of 
the Protestant Churches Pavilion. 

“From these two centers and the stand 
of Protestant Missions in the Congo Pal- 
ace, some 567,300 Scripture portions and 
tracts were given out. This means that 
of the 40 million people who passed 
through the gates, one out of eighty 
received a piece of free literature. 

“Some people we know of who live 
just a few miles trom the Atomium are 
reading the Bible they bought at the fair 
and are finding the One who gave Him- 
self that men everywhere—in 1958— 
might be saved.” 


Pope John XXIII 


“The election of Cardinal Roncalli to 
the supreme office of the Roman church 
stirs new hopes in those who look for a 
renewal inside the Catholic body,” writes 
CurisTianity Topay correspondent Re- 


nato Tulli in a news report from Italy. 

“It appears that John XXIII is a man 
of large and modern views, free from 
any tie with those traditionalist courses 
which in some instances have imposed 
limits to papal initiatives. We know also 
that the new pope is deeply acquainted 
with the spiritual and material needs of 
the people and that he has above all fos- 
tered in the clergy depending on him the 
care for souls and charity as the main 
duties and paramount tasks of a minister 
of God. 

“Seemingly, Roncalli is the type of 
pontiff that most people wished for in 
Italy—a religious more than a_ political 
pope. It is good to take account, by the 
way, that it is believed he was a candi- 
date of the French Episcopate, which is 
progressive and supported the ‘priest 
workers’ opposed by Pius XII. It is in- 
teresting to note also that Roncalli re 
fused a post in the Roman See in order 
to devote himself to religious and social 
work in the Venice Patriarchate. 

“On the other hand, in his motto 
‘Oboedientia et Pax’ CObedience and 
Peace) some quarters see revealed, the 
firm purpose of John XXIII not to detach 
himself from some definite theological 
traditions. In fact, in his first message 
broadcast to the Catholic world the day 





after his election, he invited all ‘sepa- 
rated’ Christians to turn back to the 
Roman church—which he defined the 
‘House of the Common Father’"—so that 
there may be only ‘one flock and on 
shepherd.’ 

“However, two circumstances give to 
Protestants here cause for expecting fa 
vorable developments. Firstly, the fact 
that the new pope has chosen the namc 
of John, which was the name of the 
Apostle of love. The selection of this 
name—which was the first act of his 
pontificate—indicates a some such inten- 
tion to break with the tradition of Pius 
and Leos and certainly was not casual. 
Moreover, the last Pope named John 
XXII, having reigned from 1316 to 1334, 
that is before the Counter-Reformation 
when the Western Christian Church stil] 
formed one body, may point toward an 
ecumenical objective. Secondly, it is 
thought in many circles that the new pope 
will proceed to structural changes inside 
the Roman See, with the aim of restoring 
a democratic system in Church adminis 
tration, which was upset by the centraliz- 
ing methods of the late Pius XII. 

“OF course, one thing is a program and 
another thing is the realization of it. All 
depends on the grace of God and on 
following the leading of the Spirit.” 
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POWER ETHICS 


The Organization Man, by William 
H. Whyte (Doubleday, 1956, 456 
pp-, $1.45), is reviewed by R. 
Richard Searle, assistant minister of 
First Presbyterian Church, River 
Forest, Illinois. 


The panorama of the ages is designed 
to show that man, individually and col- 
lectively, is inadequate to his predica- 
ment as a sinner. Supernatural aid is pre- 
requisite to the effecting of any salvation 
of the soul or of society. It is the purpose 
of God to make himself experimentally 
indispensable to righteousness. He says, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor . . . .” 
But man will not heed. He hears other 
voices beguiling him into a pseudo-secu- 
rity. They are all more dangerous to his 
soul when they pose as economic or 
social systems benevolent to his welfare. 
In fact they are really horizontal religions. 
Modern man is currently caught in the 
throes of one of these redemptive systems. 
His predicament is quite thoroughly ana- 
lyzed in the 1957 non-fiction best seller 
by William H. Whyte, Jr., entitled The 
Organization Man. 

The organization man is identified as 
the man in the middle. He is married to 
his job.and the ideology thereof. But like 
most systems its adherents appreciate its 
pragmatic value more than its theoretical 
intricacies. The junior executive, the 
corporation “dog-face,” the collectivized 
man lives in the context of an otherwise 
free environment. The business trainee, 
the seminary student, the Ph.D. on the 
science lab team, the clinical physician 
are each representative of his clan. He 
may talk in terms of the rat race, the 
treadmill commuter, laughing at the de- 
scription because he’s afraid not to. For 
the organization man is theoretically un- 
able to control his economic destiny, and 
is therefore forced to believe in the ulti- 
mate harmony between the organization 
and where it is going and his own destiny 
as irresistibly swept along by it. At least 
this is what he is led to think through 
company “retreats” and seminars. 

Whyte’s thesis is a critique of the atti- 
tudes which have generated a deification 
of this modern system as utopian though 
it sacrifices the rights of the individual. 
To believe that society is the soul of the 
individual and not in basic conflict with 
him is utter delusion according to the 





ooks in . 


author. He affirms that it can’t bring the 
“peace of mind” that it seems to offer, 
although he conceded that it may be a 
necessary step to that which ultimately 
will do so. 

Organization man, then, is the victim 
of his material environment. But he is 
also the spiritual victim of a naturalistic 
fatalism which is a philosophy of life for 
the here and now. How did this come 
about? 

To understand the historical perspec- 
tive Mr. Whyte outlines certain basic eco- 
nomic principles which are identified as 
the Protestant Ethic. Included are free, 
individual enterprise in which survive 
only those best fitted by the rigors of 
competition; hard work, by which one 
inevitably achieves that economic and 
social stature which he so richly deserves; 
and thrift, through which the individual 
by sheer power of the fact that “money 
talks” is able to control his circumstances. 

This Protestant Ethic “produced” that 
which the author identifies as the Social 
Ethic, the present system in which or- 
ganization man lives and moves and has 
his being. Mr. Whythe is not clear, how- 
ever, in pointing up that it was not the 
logical evolvement of the Protestant Ethic 
but the illogical denials of its basic tenets 
that produced the Social Ethic. When 
the “breaks” were handed out to the 
favorite rather than to the worthy, the 
fawner rather than the fittest, when it 
mattered more whom one knew than 
what one knew, a major shift in the eco- 
nomic climate was inevitable. 

Organization man had to live with 
himself and with his family. He had to 
explain in a plausible manner the reason 
why he did not make the next rung on 
the ladder. The shift then, is marked by 
an escapism—a shifting of the responsi- 
bility from the individual and his free 
will to the society as the imposing source 
of his destiny. When hard work no 
longer brought its recognition and re- 
wards, man would continue the Edenic 
pattern of passing the blame to another. 

The curious phenomenon of the day 
is that our economic leaders talk about 
the new regime in terms of the old. 
Whyte states, “Few talents are so sought 
after as the knack of describing departures 
from the Protestant Ethic as reaffirma- 
tions of it” Cp. 19). 

To point out the basic parallel in the 
religious realm, we see that the old- 
fashioned Gospel is indicted as the sire 





of a new, social gospel, not for adhering 
to its principles but for neglecting them. 
Now that the strictly liberal approach 
must be redefined in conservative terms, 
churches, too, strive for that pastor who 
has the knack of describing departures 
from the faith as reafhirmation of it. The 
shift from emphasis on man’s free will 
to the sovereignty of Another is also in 
keeping with the whole cultural trend. 

The tenor of our times is characterized 
by group pressure, frustrated creativity, 
and the anonymity of accomplishment. 
Mr. Whyte raises the question: Are these 
virtues or vices? Can the individual live 
with himself under these circumstances? 
If so, he must have certain basic under- 
lying assumptions as a framework or a 
rationale that will justify the individual’s 
self-surrender. The author points out 
three axioms of the new “faith,” the in- 
evitable hand-maiden of organization 
man’s social ethic. 

The first is scientism. It is assumed 
that an exact science of man can be 
achieved. The behavior pattern of men 
can be calculated by formula. Hence, 
personality tests are used to determine 
who shall go up the ladder of success. 
(Whyte tells how to cheat on these tests 
in a later chapter. Actually, he analyzes 
what is wanted from these tests — the 
ascertaining of an adaptability index.) 
Who will fit into the picture of success? 
By a process of social engineering modern 
man will be ushered into a redeemed 
utopia. But what about the moral norms 
of such a society? These, say the experts, 
are to be scientifically determined by the 
concept of “equilibrium”—we’re all in the 
same boat so don’t rock it. But who de- 
termines what this state of equilibrium 
is? A group leader, a peace planner, an 
integration therapist, a social diagnos- 
tician? Whyte states, he is to be “a per- 
son empowered to dominate society, but 
so disciplined by a scientific code of 
ethics from using his knowledge in any 
but good ways” Cp. 33). 

Hence, the real impact of scientism 
is on our values. The point at bay is that 
we in the U.S.A. are not in danger of 
being dominated by values imposed upon 
us by the state, but we are in danger of 
being dominated by values to which we 
have wittingly or unwittingly unre- 
servedly surrendered ourselves. The 
scientists really are afraid it can work. 

Belongingness is the term applied to 
the state of emotional security to be de- 
rived from total integration within the 
group into which so-called skilled leaders 
will guide us. Since man has an incur- 
able urge to belong, and since he wants 
this group solidarity even though he 
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doesn’t realize it, the organization man 
must be willing to make sacrifices by ad- 
justment to his environment so that there 
will come to him the ability to enjoy it. 
The goal, then is an adaptive society in 
which there are no maladjusted people, 
a group purged of conflict. 

The third element ot this economic 
ideology is togetherness. Whyte on page 
52 says, “He 1s erecting what is almost 
a secular religion.” ‘Togetherness is that 
which can give coherence to the system. 
It is a theory widely believed but only 
tentatively proved that the group is su- 
perior to the individual, the totality of 
society greater than the sum of all its 
parts. RicHarp SEARLE 


RECORD OF SALVATION ARMY 


The House of My Pilgrimage, by 
Albert Orsborn (Salvation Army, 
London, 1958, 294 pp., 15s.) is re- 
viewed by Frank Houghton, Bishop 
at St. Marks, Warwicks. 


This is the autobiography of the sixth 
General of the Salvation Army. ‘The 
title, taken from Psalm 119:54, “Thy 
statues have been my songs in the house 
of my pilgrimage,” is particularly appro- 
priate because General Orsborn has been 
a prolific writer of “songs” which are 
sung by the Salvation Anny throughout 
the world, and at least one chorus which 
is Current among evangelical Christians 
of all denominations—“Let the Beauty of 
Jesus be Seen in Me.” 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
describe the book as the General himself 
describes it—“some of my memories of 
Salvation Army service and leadership in 
the first half ot this century”—rather than 
as an autobiography. For while we are 
given fascinating details of his early life, 
they are not so much personal as typical 
of the upbringing of thousands of chil- 
dren who were born and reared in the 
Army. His parents were Salvation Army 
officers. “Ten times,” he says, “I had to 
change schools,” because his tather was 
posted elsewhere—and all this between 
the ages of four and thirteen. After that 
he began to earn the equivalent of one 
dollar a week. It was in a Sunday night 
meeting “following a resounding open- 
air attack and a lively singing and shout- 
ing march to the citadel” that he was 
saved. It was a vital experience which 
“has stood the test of over half a century 
of strenuous living.” 

The second important experience— 
God's call to join the Salvation Army— 
came to him in a crowded suburban train. 
He had a vision of “struggling, suffering 
humanity, parting and dividing into two 
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turgid streams, one trying to get into the 
light and the other going hopelessly into 
the darkness.” From that moment it has 
been his one increasing purpose to help 
men “get into the light,” and his story 
becomes more and more an impersonal 
record of men of note in the Salvation 
Army, beginning with General Booth and 
his son Bramwell (who is clearly his 
hero), and then of notable people whom 
he met after his appointment as General 
in 1946. There are stories, and in some 
cases pictures, of his interviews with 
Pandit Nehru, President Truman, King 
Haakon of Norway, Queen Juliana of 
Holland, King George VI of England, 
and others. 

But General Orsborn is at pains to ex- 
plain that these contacts came solely 
through his position in the Salvation 
Army, apart from which he himself 
“would be relatively unimportant.” For 
all who wish to arrive at a correct ap- 
praisal of the world-wide work of the 
Army today, which is striving (as it al- 
ways has) to justify its title while en- 
gaging also in social work on a vast scale, 
this book provides valuable material. 
The “authentic purpose and passion” for 
the souls of men which was so marked 
a characteristic of William Booth has 
been transmitted to each of the succeed- 
ing Generals of this great organization. 

Frank Houcuton 


GOD'S REVELATION 


The Study of Old Testament Theol- 
ogy Today, by Edward J. Young 
(Clarke, 1958, 112 pp. 10s. 6d.), 
is reviewed by David W. Kerr, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, Gordon 
Divinity School. 


The opening chapter of this little book 
might well be read by those who study 
Jacob's Theology. Young indicates that 
the Old Testament presents itself as a 
revelation of God to men, rather than 
a record of what men thought about 
God. To some this may be a distinction 
without a difference, a matter of seman- 
tics. The author validates his point, how- 
ever, in his discussion of the nature of 
Old Testament theology. As a study, it 
must do justice to the historical and pro- 
gressive character of revelation. It may 
not evaporate the revelation into the 
atmosphere of today’s secular culture. 

As for the content of Old Testament 
theology, the relationship of Israel to her 
God was convenantal from the begin- 
ning, and the covenant is regulative of 
God’s dealings with his people. It is im- 
possible to do justice to the Old Testa- 
ment without recognizing this fact. 





Because the four chapters of the book 
are four lectures given at the London 
Bible College, they are of necessity not 
as detailed as certain literary studies 
might be. Some may feel that an attempt 
has been made to annihilate the Goliath 
of form critical theology with a some- 
what doctrinaire pebble. The reviewer, 
however, feels that the truth is on 
Young’s side and that he has emphasized 
the points where many modern discus- 
sions of Old Testament theology are 
weakest. Davin W. Kegrr 


THE APOSTOLIC IDEA 


Preaching to Meet the People’s 
Needs, by Charles N. Pickell (Expo- 
sition Press, New York, 1958, Bibli- 
ographies, 82 ff., $3.00) is reviewed 
by Andrew W. Blackwood, author 
of Leading in Public Prayer. 


The sub-title, “The Meaning of the 
Arts as a Guide for Preaching Today,” 
accurately describes the contents and the 
purpose of this little book. It opens up 
a field that has been strangely neglected. 
Preaching bulks large in the Book of Acts, 
but there is in print no adequate discus- 
sion of the preaching by Peter or Paul, 
as an example of what to preach today, 
as well as how and why. 

The author has read the appropriate 
literature by C. H. Dodd and others. 
The book reaches sound conclusions 
about the preachers and the preaching of 
apostolic times as ideals for today. In his 
Boston ministry, according to my friends 
there, this young man’s pulpit work 
follows these ideals. His book will serve 
any student or class as a suitable guide 
for a fresh and rewarding way of dealing 
with the Acts. The subject deserves 
fuller development and discussion of the 
good ideas in this book. 


Anprew W. Biackwoop 


AN ETERNAL EXCELLENCY 


Shadow of the Almighty, by Elisa- 
beth Elliot (Harper, 1958, 249 pp., 
$3.75), is reviewed by Marian J. 
Caine, Editorial Assistant of Currs- 
TIANITY Topay. 


Shadow of the Almighty is a good deal 
more penetrating than a popular devo- 
tional book; it is even more uncommon 
than a first rank piece of literature. I 
would suggest that in God’s providence it 
might be His conspicuous answer to a 
prayer which one young missionary 
martyr prayed about nine years before 
his death. His words were, “Lord, make 
my way prosperous not that I achieve 
high station, but that my life may be an 
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exhibit to the value of knowing God.” 

For this reviewer, this life of Jim Elliot 
is eminently that exhibit. Elisabeth lets 
her husband speak for himself here in 
letters and diaries which she has edited 
into a story—a depiction, that is, of a 
man in his relation to the Almighty. It is 
1 poignant presentation, different from 
Through Gates of Splendor because of its 
more personal and less dramatic nature. 
jut what it is not in drama, it is even 
more in profundity. Isaiah speaks of a 
trusting child of God as “a spring of 
water whose waters fail not.” There 
seems to be a clear likeness of this image 
to Jim Elliot, and one remembers the 
words of the Almighty that he makes of 
such saints “an eternal excellency, a joy 
of many generations.” 

He was tall, well-built, and amazingly 
energetic with a personality that fairly 
pulsated with animation. To him Chris- 
tianity was no conservative way of living. 
It meant a life sold out to Christ—a ven- 
every bit as radical, fragrant, and 
exciting for the twe entieth century as it 
was for the first. “The world cannot 
hate us,” he said once, “we are too much 
like its own. Oh that God would make 
us dangerous.” 

At Wheaton College he earned top 
honors with a Greek major, and along 
with that he proved himself a champion 
wrestler, as well as one who could cap- 
He 
wrote unusually well, even poetically as 
one sees in these journals. But the book, 


ture 


tivate audiences with his speaking. 


as an exhibit, reveals simply and force- 
fully a young man who was intensely 
honest with himself before his Bible in 
the presence of the Almighty. Indeed, a 
powerful transparency of soul in the face 
of God is what marks the genius of this 
whole biography. Jim 
whatever from 


valued nothing 
to know 
God and walking in obedience to His 
will. “Not a long life,” he would pray, 
“but a full one, like you, Lord Jesus.” 
And a full life embraced a many-sided 
personality “lived to the hilt” for the 
eternal glory of God. 

It was his desire to reach the Auca 
savages of Ecuador with the Gospel when 
he first learned of them in college. And 
many of his personal records at that time, 
and shortly before he reached the mis- 
sion field, were frankly prophetic of his 
early death. For instance, he wrote, 
“Father, if Thou wilt let me go to South 
\merica to labor with Thee and to die, 
[ pray that Thou wilt let me go soon.” 
At another time he said, “Father, take 
my life, yea, my blood if Thou wilt... 
I would not save it, for it is not mine to 
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y life as an oblation for the world. 
Blood is only of value as it flows before 
Thine altar.” 

Often he would remind himself that 
one “is no fool who gives what he 
keep to gain what he cannot lose.” 
about five years before his death he said, 
“I have had all that a young man can 
have, at least all this young man can 
have. I am ready to meet Jesus.” 

As Elisabeth observes in the preface: 
“Some who pick up this book may make 
no claim to know God. Others may make 
the claim but be victims of self-delusion 
[profession without obedience] . . . Yet 
others may know Him, obey Him, but 
wonder sometimes at the value of this 
knowledge and this obedience:” In the 
reviewer's mind, there is a compelling 
testament here to the heart situation of 
any reader in these three And 
it should prove an awakening to cynics 


cannot 


categories. 


that genuine Christianity, as gloriously 
Real pail surpassing the temporary lusts 
and pride of life, is actually lived in the 
world today. In the life of Jim Elliot, 
one is brought face to face with “the 
salt of the earth.” Marian J. CarIne 


VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 


Egypt in Biblical Prophecy, by Wil- 
bur M. Smith CW. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, Boston, 1957, 256 pp., 
$3.50) is reviewed by Horace L. 
Fenton, Jr., associate general direc- 
tor of the Latin America Mission. 


With the thoroughness so characteristic 
of his writings, Dr. Smith here sets forth 
the prophetic teaching of the Word con- 
cerning Egypt. He tells how he turned to 
this study at the time (1956) when that 
land was so constantly in the headlines, 
and he admits that six months before 
making his investigation, he would have 
this 
“even if the questions 


failed to pass an examination on 
prophetic subject, 
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Let’s give the Word of God 
to every tribe in the world 
in their own language! Cf 
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were not of a technical nature” (p. 5). 

The of Dr. Smith’s research 
represents a valuable contribution to 
biblical literature, and doubly so because 
this theme has so largely been neglected 
by other scholars. He finds in the Book 
three great collections of prophecies con- 


result 


cerning the nations, and as he gives him- 
self to a careful study of these portions, he 
and value. 
The author does not dodge the difficult 


discovers much of interest 
passages, and does not hesitate to point 
out that in areas of prophecy which he 
examines, earnest students of the Word 
have not been able to come to agreement. 
Neither does he withhold the expression 
of his own opinion concerning these 
passages, albeit given with a refreshing 
lack of dogmatism. 

While God's dealings with Egypt in 
history Cboth biblical and secular) are of 
interest, readers will undoubtedly enjoy 
especially the chapters which deal with 
prophecies yet to be fulfilled. The idea 
that God will cause a second exodus of 
Jews from Egypt at the end of the age 
may well stimulate further study, and the 
prophecies of Egypt’s ultimate blessedness 
will also challenge the thinking of many 
readers. 

Dr. Smith’s work has been well done, 
and it is documented with the care and 
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exhaustiveness which we have come to 
expect of him. 


Horace L. Fenton, Jn. 


THEISM AND SCIENCE 
The Evidence of God in an Expand- 


ing Universe, by John Clover Mons- 
ma (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958, 
$3.75), is reviewed by Stuart C. 
Hackett, Professor of Philosophy, 


Louisiana College. 


The overwhelming impact of this com- 
pilation of testimony from 40 American 
scientists is that belief in theism Cin 
many cases specifically Christian biblical 
theism) is in no way incompatible with 
a whole-hearted commitment to the gen- 
uine implications of mathematical and 
empirical science, but that, if anything, 
scientific considerations definitely tend to 
support such a theistic faith. This sort 
of insight is by no means new: but it is 
always relevant in an age dominated by 
excessive preoccupation with scientific 
progress. 

In asserting the reality of God within 
the context of scientific data, our authors 
embody certain recurring emphases in 
their attempt to draw a line of continuity 
The 


most frequent appeal is to the teleological 


from such data to theistic belief. 


argument for the existence of God: an 
argument which urges that the order and 
design of the known universe are so in- 
tricately complex and so well-adapted to 
the fulfilment of significant functions or 
ends that a chance explanation of the 
universe is virtually unthinkable and that 
therefore the ultimate ground of such an 
ordered world must be a Supreme In 
telligence. Again, this argument is an an- 
cient one: but the present work is of 
particular value because it supplies a 
wide exemplification of the types of in- 
telligent adaptation throughout the whole 
natural order in areas ranging all the way 
from chemistry and physics to astronomy. 

The next most frequent appeal is to 
the cosmological or causal argument 
which insists that the mere existence ol 
a finite space-time universe, because it is 
characterized by change and process and 
therefore must have had a beginning, re 
quires an infinite and transcendent First 
Cause for its adequate explanation. In 
this causal appeal, the numerous writers 
emphasize especially the principle of en 
tropy (and in particular, the second law 
of thermodynamics) according to which 
the amount of available energy in the 
universe is constantly diminishing so that 
the universe could not have had an ete 
nal past, since in such an infinite time 
all available energy would long sinc 
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have been expended. Less frequent ap- 
pm als are made to personal spiritual ex- 
perience (encounter with God), special 
revelation in the Bible, and even the uni- 
versality of belief in an ultimate Being. 

While such an array supports the basic 
intention of the book as explained by the 
editor Gp. 12)—namely, the documenta- 
tion of the fact that science and theistic 
rcligion are compatible; there seem to be 
certain inadequacies that in part detract 
from the positive impact of the discus- 
sion. The most serious defect is the ab- 
sence of any adequate discussion of the 
whole relation between science and phi- 
losophy Cor theology) from an epistemo- 
logical standpoint. On the one hand, for 
example, there are recognitions of the 
limitations of science in dealing with ul- 
timate questions such as the existence of 
God (p. 31, 63, 71, 87, 207-208); on 
the other hand, the editor himself, as a 
spokesman for a different emphasis, as- 
setts that “science can establish, by the 
observed facts of Nature and intellectual 
argumentation, that a super-human 
Power exists” Cp. 12). Tensions of this 
sort extend through the whole book; and 
the question of the epistemological basis 
of the entire discussion should therefore 
receive extended treatment in such a 
work. 

Several other criticisms deserve brief 
mention: first, a number of the appeals 
to detailed scientific data would be 
nearly unintelligible to a scientific ama- 
teur (see p. 39, 101, for examples)—a 
definite weakness in a work intended for 
the general public. Again, the inferences 
from scientific observations to an ultimate 
Intelligence or First Cause are frequently 
not explained with any degree of clarity 
or detail (see p. 53, 88, 104-105)—only 
persons already thoroughly familiar with 
the theistic arguments would be in a po- 
sition to follow the inferences. Finally, 
there frequently appears in the articles 
the implicit assumption that a scientific 
explanation of certain effects, in terms 
of proximate or secondary causes, would 
render appeal to an ultimate Cause un- 
necessary (e.g., p. 89—though this idea 
is also opposed, but far less frequently: 
p. 123, 124). This assumption, so fre- 
quent in naturalistic literature (and 
therefore questionable in the present 
context), seems to me to be utterly false 
—the understanding of intermediate 
causes (even if exhaustive and complete 
—which is never the case in empirical 
science) in no way eliminates the neces- 
sity for an ultimate cause. If, for example, 
the theory of creative biological evolu- 
tion were a completely adequate explana- 
tion of the origin of the various forms of 


life Ca point which we need here neither 
grant nor deny), that would not elimi- 
nate the necessity for appealing to an 
ultimate Intelligence: evolutionary pro- 
cess itself would involve a complexity of 
means in the achievement of ends and 
would still be ultimately explicable only 
by appeal to Intelligence. It is not the 
unknown and scientifically inexplicable 
that provides evidence for theism: in- 
stead, it is precisely the known and un- 
derstood evidence that requires such a 
conclusion. 

These criticisms, nevertheless, should 
not deprive us of the main thrust of the 
book with its implication of the validity 
of natural theology (an implication which 
I fully accept): however understood and 
interpreted, the conviction that theism 
and science can mutually and _intelli- 
gently grant each other their full weight, 
is a welcome emphasis in an age which 
has still not recovered from “the warfare 
between science and Christendom.” In an 
age dominated by an emphasis on scien- 
tific progress, the testimony to Christian 
theism fills a definite need. 

Stuart C. Hacxetr 


UNFULFILLED PROPHECY 


The Alpha and the Omega, by Paul 
Erb (Herald Press, 1955, 153 pp., 
$2.50) is reviewed by Robert 
Strong, Minister of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Augusta, Georgia. 


The 1955 Grebel lectures, delivered to 
Mennonite gatherings, are embodied in 
this book. Dr. Erb is a Bible believer and, 
therefore, insists that the Lord Jesus 
Christ will return to earth in person and 
power. He is mildly premillennial but 
lays his main emphasis upon the eternal 
order that Christ our King will usher in 
at last. There is value here for the lay- 
man who seeks an easy introduction to 
the study of unfulfilled prophecy. 

Rosert STRONG 
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REVIEW OF 


nuieinance Religious Thought 


On Jury 1, 1858, papers were read to 
the Linnean Society of London by A. R. 
Wallace and Charles Darwin on the sub- 
ect of natural selection. These lectures 
were followed by the publication on 
November 24, 1859, of the first edition 
of Darwin’s monumental work, The Ori- 
sin of Species. 

This forthcoming centenary is the 
subject of a paper by Dr. A. J. Friend, 
enior lecturer in chemistry of the Uni- 
versity Of Tasmania, in The Reformed 
[heological Review (June, 1958). 


‘ Dr. Friend is a graduate of Sydney, 
Australia, and Cambridge, England, and 
he was organizing secretary of the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship of Australia prior to 
his present appointment. He is an able 
xientist and a competent theologian. 

He points out that Darwin’s doctrine 
that “species undergo modification, and 
that the existing forms of life are the 
descendants by true generation of pre- 
existing forms” was not original. What 
Darwin did was to describe a plausible 
uechanism, that of natural selection, sup- 
ported by inuch evidence, to show how 
ihe changes might have taken place. 
Writers, such as Lamarck, had adopted 
the hypothesis that acquired character- 
istics Were transmitted. 

At first, opposition came largely from 
sientists, notably Richard Owen and 
Adam Sedgewick. The attitude of clerics 
was not unsympathetic and T. H. Hux- 
ley was forced to confess himself “pleas- 
intly disappointed; there has been far 
ess virulence and much more just appre- 
dation of the weight of scientific evi- 
dence than I expected.” 

The situation, however, soon altered. 
Many scientists and philosophers (e.g., 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer) carried 
Darwinism further, and erected a com- 
plete world view which had no need 
of a Creator. (It is no coincidence that 
in the U.S.S.R. Darwinism and Marxism 
are taught together as one of the founda- 
tions of its philosophy.) On the other 
hand, many Christians adopted an atti- 

g tude of uncompromising hostility to any 
view which departed from the doctrine 
of the fixity of species. (And yet this 
view was only developed in the eight- 
eenth century by Linnaeus.) 

It is not clear just what Darwin’s own 
understanding of the Christian faith was. 


Dr. Friend makes Darwin’s position clear: 

“He has been represented as a sincere 
Christian, and also as a man to whom 
Christianity meant little in his later life. 
It is known from his own words that 
much of his earlier religious belief de- 
serted him towards the end of his life; 
but it is another question whether he 
was deliberately seeking to undermine 
the teachings of the Scriptures as they 
were accepted. He certainly added many 
passages to later editions of “The Origin 
of Species’ which gave the impression 
that he was a believer in what has come 
to be called ‘theistic evolution.’ . . . He 
was never as anti-clerical as Huxley, 
who was very conscious of the low regard 
in which scientists were held by the 
community as a whole compared with 
the clergy, and could never resist an 
opportunity for a jibe at what he con- 
sidered the absurd teaching of the Old 
Testament.” 


This whole question was the theme 
of an important conference recently ar- 
ranged by the graduate fellowship of the 
I.V.F., at which a paper was read by 
F. I. Andersen (before his departure 
for America). In this paper he points 
out the dangers of a “negative apolo- 
getic.” For example, he cites those who 
would discredit and “debunk” all scien- 
tific investigation by saying “after all, 
they are only theories,” “they are not 
proved,” etc. Andersen comments: “An 
apologetic of this kind is well-suited to 
counteract the less cautious spokesman 
of science who makes inflated claims 
about the sure conclusions which contra- 
dict Christianity, but more often this 
criticism is aimed at discrediting science 
as a whole, and making what are solid 
achievements appear very uncertain.” 


€ Over against this “negative apologetic,” 
Andersen points out the value of a more 
positive approach: 

“Much good would be done if Chris- 
tians were to shake off a feeling of in- 
feriority and hostility towards science, 








and seek to use it positively in the in- | 
terests of evangelism. . . . Instead of | 
looking upon science as hostile territory | 
to be attacked, it should be regarded as 
one of God's realms, to be rightfully 
claimed for His lordship. Instead of re- 
garding the scientist as an enemy, we 
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should look on him as a servant of God, 
obeying (usually unwittingly) the pri- 
maeval command to subdue the earth.” 

Nevertheless, there are dangers arising 
from the “tentative and transitory nature 
of most scientific theory.” Andersen con- 
cludes by making certain observations: 

“We may note this basic difference be- 
tween the attitude of the Bible and the 
attitude of positive science to the uni- 
verse. Biblical descriptions of nature are 
phenomenonological, whereas those of 
science are ordered in the light of some 
hypothesis. Hence biblical descriptions 
are permanently true, and universally 
and directly understandable. For exam- 
ple, the statement that the sun rises in 
the east is true, and will always be true 
for all men, in spite of the overthrow of 
Ptolemaic astronomy. 

“On a more metaphysical level we find 
another important distinction. Biblical 
descriptions of nature explain most things 
immediately by the ultimate cause—the 
will of God. He makes the wind blow, 
the grass grow, etc. Positive science, on 
the other hand, is wholly occupied with 
secondary causes, or to speak more pre- 
cisely, with those antecedent circum- 
stances which habitually precede (and 
are presumed to cause) phenomena. 
Hence the two points of view are largely 
mutually exclusive. No statement about 
secondary causes can be turned into a 
denial of the operation of the will of God 
as an ultimate cause. The Bible is not 
concerned with the processes God uses 
to govern nature, whereas science is 
wholly concerned with such processes. 
Hence its discoveries make no difference 
to the truths of the Bible unless scientists 
overstretch the bounds of their subject 
and move into metaphysical questions, as 
in the argument that since science postu- 
lates universal regularity in nature, there- 
fore irregularities (miracles) never occur, 
or in the inference that since science 
studies proximate causes, an ultimate 
superphenomenal cause has no reality. 

“Finally, on a positive note, the point 
must be most emphatically made that 
only a vigorous biblical faith can afford 
a stable basis for sound science and that 
therefore Christianity and Science should 
be the closest of friends.” 

He says, in conclusion, that the Bible 
gives a specific charter for Science. “Man 
was created to be a scientist! Man was 
placed in charge of this work (Ps. 8), 
as lord of all creatures (Gen. 1). He 
was instructed to subdue the earth, and 
at the very first exercised that power of 
identifying, distinguishing, classifying 
and naming objects, that is the basis of 
all science.” 


40° 


Sruart Barton BABBAGE 
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